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Teaching as Guidance 


SISTER M. NOEL WALTER 


The teacher who is an artist, says the author, offers 
guidance of supreme value by furnishing the student 
with a cure for the modern malady of self-alienation: 
the opportunity to become wholly and truly himself 


Though the teacher’s role in guidance has been widely discussed and 
elaborated upon, a college teacher proposes to consider it here from a 
definite, circumscribed point of view, concentrating on one aspect of a 
modern human problem and on one phase of the guidance activity. 
What is offered is consideration of a possible role which good teaching 
might play in developing mental health. 

The teacher’s role in guidance is usually defined as that of structur- 
ing the relationship with the student and securing for him a favorable 
environment to which he can adjust with ease and satisfaction. Some 
commentators see the teacher as contributing to the total guidance 
program only through such means as providing a model to be imi- 
tated, supplying an environment conducive to healthful, happy adjust- 
ment on the part of the students, and working carefully with each 
individual in order to enable him to cope with his immediate 
problems. 

Guidance practices in the classroom are usually cited as involving, 
not only the example and deliberate influence of the teacher upon 
the students, but also the use of various testing tools and techniques 
of adjustment. The more common of these, familiar to all teachers, 
include: observation and anecdotal records, various types of question- 
naires, check lists, inventories, sociograms, rating scales, autobiog- 
raphies and interviews. 

As described by various teachers who considered themselves guidance 
workers, guidance in the classroom may, and does, evolve into heart- 
to-heart talks with students on many matters, ranging from behavior 
in class and at social gatherings to plans for a career and the impor- 


tance of good marks, from proper dress and manner to proper life 
goals. 





Commonly, authors and teachers stress the teacher’s duty to create 
an atmosphere or environment for learning as the major portion of 
his guidance role. And it is typically found that this necessary atmos- 
phere is to be one for optimum learning in “democratic living” rather 
than in anything more or less intellectual. The teacher’s role in 
guidance, then, becomes a living awareness of the facts that through 
cooperative group activity all pupils must attain success, that the 
material for the class must be challenging and the activity interesting. 
Emphasis is usually laid on the “happiness” evident in a classroom 
where the teacher is playing his guidance role to perfection. 

Even if legitimacy be granted these various views on the teacher’s 
role in guidance, they leave largely unsaid, or at least unemphasized, 
one highly significant role which the teacher might play in guidance 
—that of being a good teacher. It would seem, in terms of the par- 
ticular problem to be described, that teaching and learning, when 
properly considered, should be invaluable tools of the over-all guid- 
ance process in the school. 


But the value of teaching as guidance is frequently overlooked or 
unstressed because other elements of the classroom situation are so 
heavily underscored. It was noted above, for instance, that authors 
assign great importance to the teacher’s task of providing an “atmos- 
phere” or “climate” of learning. It may be a mere matter of phrasing, 


but might it not be more fruitful, and also perhaps more certain, to 
affirm that a teacher, by dint of being a person, creates a “presence” 
rather than “atmosphere’’? Surely the presence of people, in a very 
real way, contributes to the atmosphere of a place; but it is the 
teacher’s presence in the classroom as a teacher which is most signifi- 
cant, in terms of space and time, as well as in terms of the learning 
process and of the principles of art, which teaching exemplifies in a 
most delicate way. 

Teaching’s role in guidance is sometimes left unstressed, too, be- 
cause the teaching-learning situation is not presented accurately 
enough nor explored thoroughly enough. It is not uncommon to en- 
counter writers on education who speak of the teachers as having, or 
attempting to have, the dominant role in a teaching-learning situation. 
Granted that the species of aggressive, dominating teachers is extant 
and active, it can be appropriately said that, whatever else they may 
claim to dominate, they do not dominate the pupil's learning activity. 
A teacher may frustrate, interfere with, arouse, excite, antagonize, 
frighten or even inspire a student, but in spite of all, and in the last 
analysis, it is the child who rules his learning. How often have not 
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teachers, even the most dominating, taught otherwise than they in- 
tended! 

For the purpose of guidance through actual teaching, then, perhaps 
the most essential thing of which the teacher must be aware is that 
his work is but one of the effective factors or agents in education. The 
other and, according to Jacques Maritain, the “primary dynamic 
factor” in the process is “the internal, vital principle in the one to be 
educated.” ‘The teacher is only the secondary—though genuinely 
effective dynamic factor and ministerial agent.”* It is a matter here, 
then, of the teacher’s practicing a cooperative art. The teacher's art, 
Maritain says, consists in “imitating the ways of intellectual nature 
in its own operations.” ’ 

These ways are deeply and aptly expressed in the views of Thomas 
Aquinas, for whom “to know” is at once most powerful and myster- 
ious in action as well as most profound and far-reaching in effect. For 
him, as for all humans who have ever “known” something, the action 
of knowing is, in effect, becoming something other than what one is. 
But it is an immaterial becoming, leaving both knower and object 
known essentially the same. The ordinary, but wonderful, and dis- 
tinctively human process of reasoning accounts for a great deal of 
man’s knowledge. But grasping the essences of things, which is char- 
acteristic of this type of knowing, does not always yield to the possessor 
an understanding of the particular thing as it is. This is sometimes 
surrendered to the human being through a different type of knowledge, 
a knowledge of concrete existence achieved by the soul under the 
effect of strong desire. This closeness of identity, this almost absolute 
grasp of a singular existent, a teacher recognizes as the source of 
creative art as well as of appreciation, and, in this sense of appropria- 
iton at least, every student is a poet. 

Now, if these be the ways of intellectual nature, how is it possible 
for a teacher to imitate their workings? The art of a teacher, it would 
seem, lies first in assimilating exactly and completely what is to be 
taught and then becoming transparent before it—becoming a means 
through which the student himself may view and grasp the original. 
But the term transparent is misleading. It is not that the teacher 
disappears, becomes ineffective or unimportant. Nor does the term 
“assimilating” mean to imply that the teacher merely transmits 
memorized information from a textbook. In the case of one type of 
knowledge, it is precisely the teacher’s function to transpose text- 
bookish facts into a system, a totality, a unitary organization stamped 
with the charactertistics of a human mind in operation; in the case 
of another type of knowledge (in the teaching of poetry, for instance), 
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the teacher’s art consists in understanding both the genius of the 
author and the vision of reality which was his. And just as the mag- 
nifying glass will bring to focus the rays of the sun and thus enkindle 
a fire, the teacher channels the student’s eyes and heart toward the 
reality to be revealed, while illuminating the object to be seen. This 
is enough. For a student, as is any human being, is powerless before 
recognized truth and beauty. He cannot but surrender to it through 
knowledge and love. 

Such guidings are the means by which a person is truly educated. 
They have nothing to do, as such, with amassing information, with 
developing manipulative or saleable skills, but they have something 
to do with “educating” a person—leading him forth, through reality, 
from what he was not to what he can endlessly become. And such 
skillful direction, it seems, is a service which genuine teaching can 
provide in guidance generally, and particularly in dealing with one 
certain modern problem, extensive and grave. 

The problem selected for consideration is one of which all teachers 
and counselors are aware. Without (it is to be hoped) doing violence 
to the thinking of such various authors as are cited in the following 
paragraphs, a teacher recognizes among these representatives of differ- 
ing, sometimes opposing, scientific and philosophic views a common 
agreement—an agreement that modern man suffers somehow from a 


lack of identity. He does not know who he really is. 


Is this deprivation not an essential part, for instance, of what 
Kierkegaard had observed even in his own time when he wrote: “If 
... the self does not become itself, it is in despair, whether it knows 
it or not. In so far as the self does not become itself, it is not its own 
self; but not to be one’s own self is despair.”? ’ 

In our own century Erich Fromm, discussing modern man from the 
point of view of social psychology, says: “Not having a sense of self 
except the one which conformity with the majority can give, he is 
insecure, anxious, depending on approval. He is alienated from him- 
ee. 

David Riesman had advocated the “autonomous” individual whose 
autonomy depends “not upon the ease with which he may deny or 
disguise his emotion, but, on the contrary, upon the success of his 
effort to recognize and respect his own feelings, his own potentialities, 
his own limitations.” > The cultural shortcomings which Riesman’s 
autonomous individual would surmount are pictured by sociologist 
Arnold Green as three elements in the etiology of what he identifies 
as the “most characteristic neurosis” of modern society: “personality 
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absorption, the reiterated threat to withdraw love which has been 
made of paramount importance; a conflict between the resulting initial 
adjustment of submissive propitiation and the later assumption of 
goals of achievement and roles of individual action. The child is not 
able to establish an integrated self-conception.” ¢ 


From the viewpoint of psychoanalysis, Karen Horney has written an 
entire book on The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, and, in an- 
other place, describes “the remoteness of the neurotic from his own 
feelings, wishes, beliefs, and energies. It (alienation from self) is the 
loss of the feeling of being an active, determining force in one’s own 
iite.”* 

Surely not all of these quotations are descriptions of identical 
phenomena. And the last two statements are meant to be an indict- 
ment of only a fraction of the population. Yet the reader is struck 
by the resemblances among the ideas of these various authors and 
their agreement with impressions which everyday teaching experience 
bears out. Granted that the authors are not speaking of a single, well- 
defined problem, and that they would not assign identical causes 
to it even if they agreed upon its definition; still it seems reasonable 
to conclude that there are undeniable elements in modern human 
behavior which may be aptly characterized as: a diminution of per- 
sonality, a lack of integrity and comprehensiveness, an estrangement 


(for various reasons) from one’s own deepest and fullest personal 
identity. 


Whether this malady is exclusively one of our own time is not at 
issue here, nor are the countless complexities of cause and effect in 
relation to it. It is its existence which is being emphasized. And its 
existence seems inescapable. From the viewpoint of a teacher in a 
women’s college, elements of its presence are recognizable by a com- 
parison of daily student contacts with the conclusions of the Jacobs 
report and with Edward Eddy’s study of college influence on student 
character. The problem appears again as a significant part of the 
related problem of mass culture, particularly of the mass media of 
communication and their consequences in the lives of students. Its 
debilitating effects are shown in the endless pattern of conformity, of 
what’s “in” and “out” as far as taste is concerned, of every girl’s need 
to look like (be?) a Seventeen model in order to be (look like?) a 
popular, successful self. 


Surely a problem as manifestly complex as this one admits of no 
easy solution. Whether the problem itself can be accurately enough 
identified to hypothesize remedial measures is open to question. But 
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it is striking that the undeniable symptoms of the modern malady and 
the characteristics of a truly educated person are seemingly mutually 
exclusive. For the educated person is identified, not by the possession 
of amassed information, shrewdness, collected credits or degrees, but 
by specifically human attributes. The educated person is at home with 
ideas and with people, as opposed to the person who is defensive and 
ill at ease in their presence. He is educated who is receptive and joy- 
fully open to experience, as distinguished from one who rejects or is 
insensitive to it. An educated person knows and cares about himself 
and others because he is aware of and impressed by the substantiality, 
the independence and the value of things as well as their interrela- 
tionships; whereas an uneducated person becomes almost exclusively 
absorbed either in himself or in another, with a consequent loss of 
both awareness and appreciation. So it would seem that the human 
process called education might have a great deal to offer by way of 
preventing the modern neurosis cited above, and that a teacher, as 
teacher, might have a most valuable role to play in this phase of the 
guidance process. 

The teacher here, and as described earlier, is conceived of as more 
than “the leader” represented in some types of student-centered teach- 
ing. For the teacher here is one who has come to know more of truth, 
goodness and beauty than the student at present possesses, The 
teacher’s task is to bring together, through the mediation of his mind, 
the mind of the student and the mind from which great truth or 
goodness or beauty has sprung; and ultimately to unite the student 
with the Mind from which all being has come. Mind, then, rather 
than culture, science, tradition, information or adjustment must play 
the central role in education. For when a human being responds to 
reality, through reason or through intuition, it is to the evidences of 
mind in reality that he responds. If this were not so, nothing could 
be discovered, nor understood, nor communicated. And it is through 
this strange power of understanding and communication with others 
that a self is interiorized, becomes actual and strong and capable in 
turn of communicating itself through the expansiveness of love. It 
becomes, in oiher words, a true personality. 

The significance of all of this for the problem of self-alienation lies 
in the inexplicable, universal effect of knowledge and love on the 
human person. It was stated previously that the child who is being 
educated will respond to truth or beauty if the teacher can somehow 
bring it into focus for him. Not all students, certainly, will perceive 
and react to the same beauty and truth, but they will all react to 
some beauty and some truth. That this is so is indicative of a uni- 
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versal human inclination. The self reacts avidly because it is an active 
seeker, and the deepest mystery of all knowledge is that the object of 
a self’s search is itself, as revealed to self through communication 
and interaction with reality. A student who has truly learned and 
understood something is aware of a profound change within himself; 
he is, and forevermore wil! be, a different person. He has, through 
understanding, found a part ui aimself, so to speak. 

In formal education, it is the teacher’s opportunity to choose the 
things for a self to seek, to present to the student selected aspects of 
reality out of all the history of mankind—those representative of the 
highest soarings of man’s intellect and of the deepest purity of man’s 
heart. Who can explain the awe-inspiring process by which a self 
carves itself out of these absorptions in and of other selves? Yet who 
can deny that it happens? Just as surely as from the force of a chisel 
or mallet this contact with others shapes a self; and yet this self 
emerges pure, distinctively its own, and even more emphatically, de- 
cisively and fully its own the more varied and numerous are the other 
noble selves it has known and cherished. Every worthwhile reality 
a student freely chooses, studies with reason and grasps with love, 
becomes a means by which he develops his personality, a means by 
which he becomes himself. 

The privilege of providing a student with this opportunity of be- 
coming wholly and truly himself is then, to a great extent, and happily, 
the privilege of a teacher. This is one way a teacher can perform a 
guidance function. It is a way apart from out-of-class activities, one 
most closely identifiable with his own chosen career. But the teacher 
himself, in order to accomplish this, must evidently be an artist. And, 
above the need for more classrooms, higher salaries, increased num- 
bers of teachers, or professionalism, this need for teachers who are 
artists remains the greatest in American education today, 
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An Open Letter to the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees 


PAUL H. DAVIS 


Plain speaking by a trustee and critic of trustees, 
who diagnoses a widespread disease of governing 
bodies and prescribes some practical remedies 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


“Our college’s most serious problem is our Board of Trustees.” 
This was the startling statement made at the last board meeting. In 
a more diplomatic and less direct manner, a similar accusation was 
made publicly about the board of trustees of one of the largest private 
universities of New York City.1 Such severe statements should be 
softened by a ready recognition of your and the other trustees’ gen- 
erous gifts of time and money. Indeed, trustees over the nation have 
been among the largest donors to our colleges and they have given 
weeks, often months, of their time. Yet it is also true that most of 
the boards of trustees of colleges are a serious problem and few even 
approach the full potential of their authorities and responsibilities. 

In response to a request, I write this reply to substantiate the state- 
ment made to the board, to outline our opportunity and to offer some 
sample suggestions for improvement. 

On reflection, you will recall that at the board meeting problems 
and proposals were given time and attention in inverse ratio to their 
importance. In the words of Charles W. Ferguson, we killed lions 
as if they were mosquitoes and mosquitoes as if they were lions.” 
Long hours were spent listening to random reports of minor achieve- 
ments of the administrators and faculty. 


Yet, for example, we did not take the time to discuss the transcend- 
ing objectives of the college nor even the immediate ones. Don’t we 





Note: The Board of Trustees discussed in the article is not any particular board 
but is a composite drawn from dozens of board meetings which the writer has at- 
tended as an analyst, visitor or member. 
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know that in the college a wasteful pulling and tugging is going on 
because basic policy determinations have not been made? Some of 
our administrators are advocating a curriculum of practical liberal 
arts leaning toward vocational education; others are favoring the 
classical pattern. Some think the college should be terminal for most 
of our graduates; others think it should be primarily to prepare 
students for graduate and professional colleges. Some of the board 
members favor focusing on service to our section of the state; others 
want a concentration on preparing students for foreign service. Such 
policy questions are difficult, and the wide differences of opinion are 
hard to conciliate, but shouldn’t the problems be forthrightly faced? 


John W. Gardner’s annual report of the Carnegie Corporation 
eloquently emphasizes the severe national loss in college student 
attrition (drop-out between matriculation and graduation). Our 
college attrition is less than commendable—no better than the 
national average. Even so, it was not on the board’s agenda. A brief 
discussion disclosed that no one of the trustees or administrators had 
even elementary information on attrition at our college or at other 
colleges. And although our admission standards are high, and getting 
higher, attrition continues. People hubbub about the qualified high 
school graduates who do not go to college, yet we trustees and 
others pay but little attention to the larger loss rate of the students 
who do. For such problems we had scant time, though we had 
abundant time for listening to lectures on lighting, building blocks 
and parking lots. 


We had time to get replete reports on the occupancy of the girls’ 
dormitories and careful comparisons of student applications received. 
On the other hand, we granted life tenure to a group of professors, 
without discussion, although it is doubtful if even one trustee, other 
than the president, personally knew the merits of the men we voted 
in for life. We apparently did not recognize that one of the major 
problems of colleges is what to do with faculty members already 
on life tenure who are unable to perform in accordance with the 
increased salaries which are now being paid or proposed. 


At the meeting there were twenty-two proposals made by the 
administration, Twenty-one were approved. The twenty-second was 
postponed. None was disapproved. Only one proposal was made by 
a trustee; that one was for granting an honorary degree in addition 
to the two already recommended by the administration and approved 
by the board. 





Clearly, other than giving and getting money, our board’s real role 
was to receive, approve and applaud the actions and recommenda- 
tions of the administrators. Maybe here is the basis for Frank Sparks’ 
famous admonition to trustees: “Give, get, or get off.” 


Is it any wonder that John J. Corson declares trustees are dis- 
satisfied with their positions and have a feeling of no substantial 
part to play?*® Is it any wonder that getting a quorum is a problem? 

The most momentous proposal on the board’s agenda was the 
new salary range for faculty: within six years full professors to receive 
$12,000 a year minimum. Accompanying it was a proposal advo- 
cating advancing tuition to $1,200 a year. These two proposals came 
to the board at the close of the session, when it was already past the 
time for dinner. You, as chairman, then said: “Shall we approve 
these proposals and go to dinner, or shall we come back and discuss 
them afterwards?” Every fisherman knows that food is a lustful lure. 
So, summarily, both proposals were approved, There was not even 
mention of the fact that some of our faculty, as well as of every 
other college faculty, are already overpaid on the present salary scale. 
Or that one of the major values of the college being privately financed 
is that faculty can be advanced on merit rather than on seniority 
or fixed salary scale. Or of how merit in teaching is to be measured. 


We heard at length of the necessity of faculty salaries being raised 
“because other colleges are paying more and will raid our faculty.” 
I suspect that at the same time other boards were hearing a similar 
story about the hazard of our raising salaries and raiding them. 
We all agree that high-merit teachers have been and continue to be 
inadequately compensated—their salaries should be tripled and 
quadrupled—but at the meeting we were given only one side of the 
problem. What of our teachers who are not of high merit, who are 
already being fully paid or overpaid in comparison with men in 
industry and other professions? What about paying high salaries for 
teachers who have poor work habits and who take two and three 
months’ vacation or non-related jobs in the summer months? Shall 
they get twelve months’ full pay for eight or nine months’ work? 

We know there is a national shortage of qualified college teachers. 
Is our only contribution to the problem to be a negative one of 
raising our salaries higher and higher, faster and faster than can 
the competing college? What about our student-faculty ratio? It has 
been nearly stationary for years, yet with improved teaching methods, 
shouldn’t it have increased? A neavby college has doubled its student- 
faculty ratio. High schools, in the past decade, under the patient 
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prodding of James B. Conant, have made astounding gains—pro- 
gramed learning devices, films, television, teacher aides, consolida- 
tions, removal of ironclad conformity to the calendar, visuals, em- 
phasis on students learning rather than teachers teaching, and in- 
creased self-instruction. Shouldn’t we also be able to make better use 
of the time of our professors? 


At a senior student session, prior to our board meeting, I heard 
one of our professors ask a senior: “What are your plans for the 
future? Exactly how do you visualize yourself fifteen years from now?” 
The senior gave a clear, concise answer. Can we trustees answer 
equally well for the college? What are we planning for the college’s 
next fifteen years? What part is our college to play in education’s 
decade of change—the change from dependence upon folklore 
and hunches to scientifically determined facts? Controlled experi- 
ments in programed learning indicate that students may be able to 
complete courses in half the time now required by conventional 
teaching methods; that students of moderate IQ can learn as well, 
although not so fast, as their more gifted fellow students. Maybe 
the terrific student attrition that colleges now suffer, between 
matriculation and graduation, can thus be materially reduced. What 
can our college contribute? Do wo have a part? Programed learning 
was not mentioned at our trustee meeting. Why not? 


What about our ratio between investment in plant and investment 
in tools? Fifty years ago industry invested three fourths of its capital 
in plant and one fourth in tools; now the ratio is reversed. Have 
we made similar improvement in the quantity and quality of the 
tools which we supply to our high-merit professors? Have we emanci- 
pated our faculty from repetitive chores of low productive value? 

The board took time to be informed about the exact cost of the 
alumni fund mailings but did not take time to review a report of 
the endowment. At the present time, no member of the board knows 
what is the year-by-year appreciation of the college’s endowment fund 
nor how it compares with other colleges or with public investment 
funds. It is small wonder that the Ford Foundation is disappointed 
in the manner college boards have invested the large gifts it made 
to college endowments, 

Philip H. Coombs, eminent economist, has repeatedly called to 
trustees’ attention that “colleges use their available classrooms at only 
46 per cent of capacity and their laboratories at only 38 per cent 
of capacity.” Presuming that the problem might be discussed at the 
hoard meeting, I walked through our science building during the 
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middle of one weekday morning. There were but three persons on 
the entire main floor, At the trustee meeting new buildings were 
discussed but nothing was mentioned about the use factor of present 
classrooms and laboratories. 

Since our college is church-related, we evidently assume all our 
volunteers are ethical. Yet in observing colleges and universities 
for The Reader’s Digest, I have been astounded to observe that the 
ethical conduct of the church-related colleges is, on the average, 
not as high as that of the non-sectarian and the public institutions. 
This receives little or no attention by the boards. 

Furthermore, we should be alerted not only to signs of personal 
advantage-taking among us trustees but to evidence of materialism 
among the faculty. The dedication of most college professors is pro- 
found; they are devoted to teaching and learning. But are other 
motives creeping in? I know that a major portion of one faculty 
meeting was spent discussing ways and means for assuring that any 
professor who gives a lecture for filming wil] be paid or allotted 
teaching-time credit for each and every time the film is shown. Can 
we then criticize James C. Petrillo’s musicians or the “work miles” of 
railroad and airline unions? 

We trustees spent most of the meeting time thinking in terms of 
short-time solutions for pressing problems—what the early flyers used 
to call “seat of the pants flying.” Instead, we had better have been 
looking for long-time solutions, seeking to evaluate basic trends, to 
set underlying policies based on thoughtful foresight. We live in 
dangerously difficult times; whole societies are turbulent; change 
is everywhere. And in this period, educational policies set by tra- 
dition, by folk-lore, are no longer adequate. We, the trustees, are at 
the center, at the focus, at the policy control wheel. This is no time 
for us to be diddling with detail. This is the time for using all of 
the abilities and facilities of each and every one who has a keen sense 
of the future. 

Winston Churchill long ago observed: “Great issues go by default 
when attention is diverted to minor affairs.” 

Truly, truly few men in history have ever had such great responsi- 
bility and such great opportunity as have we college trustees. For- 
tunately, among our trustee boards are some of the ablest men and 
women of America. But we must free ourselves from being rubber 
stamps for administrators, or mere fund raisers, and instead focus 
more time and talent on the Great Issues. We trustees should be peer- 
ing into the future and acting with astute foresight. 
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Although we trustees are at the policy helm, yet college and uni- 
versity presidents and other administrators should not sit so smugly 
by. They share the guilt for the present condition, even for fostering 
it. They fear the actions of well meaning but uniformed trustees. 
So for safety, they fill trustees’ agendas with a mass of detail, of glow- 
ing reports of administrative achievements, and of recommendations. 
Then, at the end of each trustees meeting, they breathe a sigh of 
relief—‘all is safe again.” They know that the more involved 
trustees become, the more danger there is of trustees having ideas of 
their own. Yet for high achievement, trustees must not only become 
involved but must also become informed—not talked at in adminis- 
trative jargon but informed, preferably self-informed. 

Our trustees are able men and women, well selected, and if ade- 
quately involved, their wisdom, foresight, experience is added to that 
of the administrators. Thus the over-all potential of the college is 
increased many fold. How is this done? I conclude with some specific 
sample suggestions to stimulate the search for the best ways and 
means of having our trustees active, informed, involved and effective. 


1. Delegate to the president the authority and responsibility for 
three fourths of the time-consuming detail which traditionally is 
submitted to the board for “rubber-stamp” approval. 

2. Have each trustee, in addition to the over-all responsibility, 
assigned one specific, significant responsibility, preferably only one. 

3. Give new trustees an orientation day on the campus under the 
guidance of a senior trustee; include visits to classes and attendance 
at any faculty, student or administrative meetings which may be 
available. 

4. Have a specific theme for each board meeting, such as: attrition, 
use of buildings, teaching methods, guidance, promotion, procedures, 
work efficiency of teachers, students or administrators, success of grad- 
uates in graduate and professional schools, ethics, et cetera. 

5. At the board meetings have the administrators of the college 
serve as resource persons to respond only when called upon by a 
trustee. 

6. Have at least one board meeting a year which will be exclusively 
devoted to a seminar or an inventory of the basic trends of education 
in general, and of the policies of our college in particular—this to 
to be followed by a peering into the future. 

7. Recognize that many trustees feel inadequate to tackle the great 
issues involved; give each two books a year to read, preferably an- 
notated ones.‘ 





8. Request each trustee each year to visit another college and 
briefly report pertinent findings to the board. 

9. Each year send a trustee delegate to the annual meetings of the 
Association of American Colleges, the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the Association for Higher Education. 

10. At least once a year, have sub-committees meet when there is 
no general meeting of the board, in order that these sub-committees 
may concentrate for a day or two on their special assignments. 
At that time they should also, individually and informally, visit 
several classes. 

11. At meeting time, instead of our trustees having all meals to- 
gether, arrange one meal when each trustee, singly, dines with two 
or three students and another when each trustee dines, singly, with 
two or three of the faculty. (Some administrators fear such contacts, 
lest the trustees be propagandized or misinformed. The fear is justi- 
fied. But an informed, involved trustee who is worth his salt should 
be quite able to sift the wheat from the chaff.) 

12. Have a trustee introduce and assist in entertaining each con- 
vocation speaker. 

13. Arrange an annual full-day meeting of three or four trustees 
with a few of the student leaders, that they may discuss ways and 
means for improving the campus climate. (The student leaders, 
Philip E. Jacob of the University of Pennsylvania found, have major 
influence in setting the campus climate. And campus climate has 
major effect upon attitudes, values and ultimately the behavior of 
the students.)® 

14. Have one trustee attend each general faculty meeting. (It is 
astounding how much faculty meetings improve when a trustee is 
present, especially if the trustee sits in silence, for then the faculty 
do not know of his probably meager knowledge of the topics under 
discussion.) 

15. Have an annual closed meeting of the trustees’ education 
committee, where the president may tell of desirable changes which 
he is not in a position to instigate. (John J. Corson correctly points 
out that few presidents are allowed to initiate educational change. 
On the other hand, an informed board can and should apply pressure 
toward desirable change. Their status and influence cannot be in- 
jured by unjust criticisms.) 

16. Instruct every member of the administration to be continually 
attentive and alert to use or create opportunities for trustees to be 
involved in situations which they will find meaningful. 





This list could be extended indefinitely, but these sixteen sugges- 
tions suffice to illustrate my thesis. There are articles and books with 
numerous suggestions, if more are needed. The main idea is to arrange 
that we trustees get away from short-term solutions, away from staff 
yak-yak, away from mere approving and applauding administrators, 
away from minutiae and instead be equipped so that we can and will 
grapple with the Great Issues of American higher education. 

In our college, there is no question of survival: we have an excep- 
tional president, a strong administrative staff and a distinguished 
faculty. The college can carry on indefinitely. The point is that, if 
we can add the wisdom, the foresight, the experience of each trustee 
to that of our administrators and faculty, then it may be possible to 
double or triple the over-all achievement. We all recognize that there 
is a wide gap between America’s best colleges and its laggard ones. 
The trustees are primarily responsible for both. 

Brashly I repeat that you and I and our fellow trustees are the 
college’s most serious problem for with us lie the ultimate responsi- 
bility, the authority and a potential for increasingly significant 
achievement. It is time we stopped being rubber stamps and seriously 
undertook our full responsibilities. 





1“Our Universities,” Think, December 1960 
* Say it With Words, 1959 
* Governance of Colleges and Universities, 1960 
* Hadley Cantril and Charles H. Bumstead, Reflections on the Human Venture, 
New York University Press, New York, 1960; 
John J. Corson, Governance of Colleges and Universities, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1960; 
John W. Gardner, Excellence, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1961; 
Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching, Vintage Books, New York, 1956; 
Henry M. Wriston, Academic Procession, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1959 
*“Humanistic Potentials in Higher Education,” Teachers College Record, Novem- 
ber 1960, pp. 106-116 
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Cooperation by Independent 


Colleges: The Associated Colleges 
of the Midwest 


BLAIR STEWART 


First steps of a pioneer venture in partnership 
without loss of individuality 


The American independent liberal arts college is a highly par- 
ticularistic institution. Each college prides itself on the distinctive 
features that distinguish an educational experience within its walls 
from one received anywhere else. How, therefore, can there be 
advantages in intercollegiate cooperation, and is not such cooperation 
likely to blur the distinctions that now distinguish one college from 
another? 


An answer to these questions can be found only by considering 
what features of a college are essential to its unique quality as an 
educational institution, and what features it has in common with 
other colleges or could share with them without impairment of its 
institutional integrity. Among the former will be found its location, 
its support and many of its traditions, its administration and faculty 
and the nature of the student body that it attracts. 


A number of recent studies have demonstrated that colleges have 
characteristic personalities, the distinctive features of which have been 
designated the “institutional press.” There are considerable differ- 
ences among colleges in terms of the psychological and sociological 
climates which are reflected in the conceptions of their respective 
colleges held by faculty members and students. These differences are 
also reflected in the conceptions with respect to different colleges held 
by the general public, and especially by candidates for admission as 
students, with the result that distinct differences in aspirations and 
personalities can be observed among the student bodies of different 
colleges. 
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The “institutional press” is, of course, subject to change—and few, 
if any, colleges wish to continue to be exactly as they are. In the 
urge to change there is a considerable push toward conformity, 
particularly on the part of administrators and college faculties. 
There is a discernible tendency among private liberal arts colleges 
to emulate in many characteristics a group of institutions significantly 
known as “the prestige colleges.” Whether we consider this desirable 
or not, the fact remains that there are considerable areas of educa- 
tional activity in which many colleges have quite similar aims. 

There are also many aspects of the non-educational part of college 
activities which have little relevance to the significant distinctions 
between colleges. Few colleges, for example, feel that it is essential 
for their students to subsist on a particular diet, although we may, 
of course, expect that the menu of a Catholic college will include 
fish on Friday. It appears that there are considerable areas of possible 
cooperation which colleges can enter without fear of loss to those 
features which most significantly distinguish them from other educa- 
tional institutions. This is not to say that cooperation is necessarily 
desirable in all these areas. 

A passage from R. G. Hawtrey may be paraphrased to read: 


“Cooperation is one of those concepts, which like a teaspoon or an umbrella, 
but unlike an earthquake or a buttercup, are definable primarily by the use 
or purpose which they serve.” 


Although there are persons for whom cooperation seems to have 
inherent values as a desirable way of life, institutional cooperation 
has merit only as it contributes to the purposes of the institutions 
involved—if it makes them more efficient. One of the more intriguing 
of current academic irrationalities is the widespread suspicion of, if 
not opposition to, the idea that educational institutions should be 
concerned with efficiency. But whether we define it in physical terms 
as the ratio of work done to energy expended, or in economic terms 
as the best use of available resources, efficiency is clearly an attribute 
as relevant to education as it is to any other human activity. 

Many of the situations to which cooperation is relevant involve 
“economies of scale,” to use the economist’s jargon, They are situa- 
tions in which the large-scale operation has advantages over the 
smaller organization. The major sources of these economies of scale 
are: 

a. The possibility of obtaining the use of expensive but extremely produc- 
tive equipment such as extensive library facilities, costly research instruments 
and automatic accounting machines. 





b. The possibility of attracting and compensating appropriately persons 
with special skills. 

c. The possibility of fuller utilization of resources such as the library, ex- 
pensive equipment or the talents of a brilliant lecturer. 

d. The feasibility of obtaining better intelligence, of making more thorough 
investigations as a background for educational and business plans and policy 
decisions. Related to this—and very important in the present context—is the 
ability to provide special facilities designed to bring about desirable changes. 
The very small organization is unable to afford research directed at its own 
functions and to profit adequately from the results of such research. Such 
organizations are also frequently unable to afford—or support adequately— 
what have been called “change agents” in the book entitled The Dynamics 
of Planned Change.’ 


There are, of course, many situations in education in which small- 
scale operations are more efficient than large-scale. These situations 
are so important to many persons connected with small colleges 
that they are resolved that their colleges shall always remain small. 
Intercollegiate cooperation provides a procedure whereby small col- 
leges may attempt to realize some of the economies of scale while 
retaining the educational advantage that they see in restricted en- 
rolments. The Associated Colleges of the Midwest is such an attempt. 
It traces its ancestry to an athletic conference, a type of organization 
more frequently associated with competition than with cooperation. 

The area of concern of the athletic conference is normally re- 
stricted to the sports fields, and a surprising degree of mutation is 
implied in the above statement that the Associated Colleges of the 
Midwest, an organization with wide concern for the educational and 
operational efficiency of its members, traces its descent from the 
Midwest Athletic Association. The mutation did not occur in a single 
generation. Over the years there developed among the suember 
colleges? a wide variety of other types of association. Annual—or 
more frequent—meetings were held of representative of the faculties 
and of the student bodies, of the presidents, deans, business managers 
and other administrative groups. There were also meetings of persons 
concerned with particular educational problems, as for example the 
Midwest Conference on Teacher Education, which recently held its 
sixth annual meeting. 

These numerous meetings demonstrated the advantages that are 
to be gained from consideration of common problems by colleges 
of similar nature and objectives. They also suggested the possibility 
of greater gains to be realized from closer association in educational 
and business activities. And they provided the basis of mutual respect 
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and understanding which made possible a joint venture into new 
areas of intercollegiate cooperation. 

The Associated Colleges of the Midwest is an attempt to realize 
for its independent member colleges some of the advantages that 
joint efforts promise. The means by which this attempt is being 
undertaken can be illustrated by a description of the principal activ- 
ities initiated by this association in its first year of operation. 

A very serious problem that the independent liberal arts colleges 
face arises from what has been called the “revolution in instrumen- 
tation” in the sciences. In relatively recent times there has been 
a greatly accelerated development of new instruments for scientific re- 
search. Electron microscopes, mass spectrometers, electronic comput- 
ers,, cyclotrons and linear accelerators are only a few of the new—and 
generally very expensive—types of instruments that are involved in 
current scientific study. Many of these instruments are beyond the 
financial capacity of the small college, but if faculty members are to 
participate in the central march of current research, and if advanced 
students in the sciences are to have direct contact with the procedures 
by which scientific understanding is currently being expanded, they 
must have some access to such instruments. 

The Argonne Semester Program of the Associated Colleges of the 
Midwest is designed to provide faculty members and students of 
ACM colleges with the opportunity to learn about and make use of 
the superb scientific equipment of the Argonne National Laboratory. 
Even more important, it enables selected faculty members in biology, 
chemistry and physics to spend fifteen months at Argonne as partici- 
pants in the vital and far-reaching research activities that go on 
there. Similar experiences at a more elementary level, and for periods 
of one semester, are enjoyed by selected advanced undergraduate 
students majoring in these three science fields. 

It is true that the number of participants in the Argonne Semester 
Program is small: three faculty members and twenty students in 
the first year. Conceivably the numbers included in the program 
in later years may be greater if the desire for participation in it 
warrants expansion. Even on the present scale, however, this program 
represents a significant increase in the opportunities available to 
faculty members and students for research experiences and intellectual 
growth in three basic science fields, 

A second ACM activity, the Language Instruction Program, affects 
a considerably larger number of faculty members and students at the 
member colleges. There is a growing awareness in this country of the 
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importance of foreign language learning, and widespread interest 
in increasing the numbers and competence of Americans who are 
skilled in some language other than English. Instruction in foreign 
languages is expanding rapidly and is being conducted under a wide 
variety of auspices: schools and colleges have been joined by the Armed 
Forces, the State Department and other governmental agencies as 
well as by private businesses in the conduct of language instruction. 
New procedures and new devices for language learning are constantly 
appearing. The business of selling and installing language labora- 
tories is booming. 

In the midst of all this development there is considerable con- 
troversy about the aims of language instruction and the most effective 
means of stimulating and facilitating the learning of a foreign lan- 
guage. In the Language Instruction Program every effort is made to 
become thoroughly familiar with all the new and more promising 
proposals in language instruction. Even more important, there is a 
program of careful experimentation aimed at discovering as accurately 
as possible the potentialities and most appropriate conditions for 
efficient foreign language learning. As more and more is learned 
about this, we can expect instructional methods to change. There 
is reason to believe that ACM colleges will be leaders in this change, 
and that procedures and learning materials developed by them will 


be adopted by other colleges and universities. It is even possible 
that their findings will contribute significantly to language instruc- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools—where there is especial 
opportunity for the expansion and improvement of such instruction. 


The Associated Colleges of the Midwest has had limited experience 
with an activity that has been a fruitful field for cooperation for 
other groups of colleges, most notably in the University Center of 
Virginia. This is the provision of visiting scholars to the member 
colleges. With the aid of a grant from the Johnston Foundation, 
Mr. Garfield Todd, former prime minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
was scheduled for two-day visits at four ACM colleges, together with 
the University of Wisconsin and the University of Illinois, There 
will undoubtedly be further activities of this kind, but the wide 
geographical distribution of the member colleges makes this type 
of activity more difficult to administer than it would be if the mem- 
bers were spatially more concentrated, 


Economies of scale are not confined to the academic side of college 
operations. Such economies should be available in the wide range 
of business and other activities that are a part of the college enter- 
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prise. The Associated Colleges of the Midwest decided that the 
purchase of insurance was one field in which such economies might 
be realized. Consequently, a firm of independent insurance advisers 
was engaged to review the insurance programs of ACM colleges, to 
make recommendations as to desirable coverage and to prepare speci- 
fications for competitive bidding. This program is in process, and 
final results cannot be determined at this time. In the field of fire 
and extended coverage, however, it is already apparent that as a 
result of the program every one of the colleges will have improved 
insurance coverage, and that the total costs of such improved insur- 
ance to the ten colleges will be substantially smaller than the total 
costs of the less adequate programs formerly in effect. 


A direct resuit of the competition for the fire insurance business of 
ACM colleges was the filing with the insurance commissions of the 
four states in which these colleges are located—Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin—of a new type of fire and extended coverage 
insurance available to institutions such as schools, colleges, churches 
and hospitals. This type of policy is both better and cheaper than 
the insurance which had previously been available in these states 
to such institutions. ACM activity in this field, therefore, has had 
wide beneficial effects on the business operations of many other 
non-profit institutions in the Midwest. 

The above descriptions present the major ventures launched during 
the first year of the operations of the Associated Colleges of the 
Midwest. They provide illustrations of the conditions conducive to 
the economies of large-scale undertakings. The Argonne Semester 
Program provides access to extremely expensive research equipment, 
such as no liberal arts college could possibly afford; and it con- 
tributes to the fuller utilization of such equipment. It also involves 
the participants in the complex and interrelated research activities 
that are characteristic of a great research laboratory. For a number 
or reasons a program such as this could not be carried out by a 
single college, but it has turned out to be feasible for an association 
of ten colleges. 

The Language Instruction Program also illustrates the advantages 
of size. It is possible to have a full-time coordinator for this program, 
a person whose talents and background enable him to provide guid- 
ance, stimulation and organization to the processes of study, experi- 
mentation and innovation which are the essence of the project. 
The 100 language teachers contribute a wide variety of experiences 
and special skills to the process. And the thousands of students 
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studying languages provide the subjects for a varied program of ex- 
perimentation in which hypotheses can be tested in a number of 
different situations. 

In both the Argonne Semester and Language Instruction Programs, 
there are possibilities for further development which will undoubtedly 
be more fully exploited in the future. These programs also suggest 
that there are opportunities not as yet fully envisioned for compar- 
able productive cooperative activities in other fields. 

The projects undertaken by the Associated Colleges of the Midwest 
are designed to strengthen the member colleges without in any way 
impairing their autonomy or eliminating significant and distinctive 
features of their educational programs, Unanimous support from all 
member colleges is not required to launch a program, and each 
college decides to what extent it will participate in the programs that 
have been adopted. Thus each college can retain full freedom of 
decision while realizing the advantages that it finds in participation 
in cooperative programs with other independent colleges of similiar 
size and purpose. 





*Ronald Lippitt, Jeanne Watson and Bruce Westley, The Dynamics of Planned 
Change, Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, 1958 

*The members are Beloit, Carleton, Coe, Cornell, Grinnell, Knox, Lawrence, 
Monmouth, Ripon and St. Olaf 





The Professor—Alter Ego in 
Higher Education 


DAVID L. McKENNA 


Arguing that higher education suffers from a split 
personality, a teacher calls on his brethren to face the 
responsibility of bringing their professional ideals 
into line with the social role of their institutions 


A schizoid culture exists in American higher education. Its ego is the 
familiar concept of colleges and universities as institutions character- 
ized by democratic opportunities, diverse programs, flexible interests 
and service responsibilities. These traits have given institutions of 
higher education the commendation of being a unique product of 
our society. But because it is sometimes easier to change institutions 
than to change persons, American higher education has an alter ego. 
It is the less familiar, but evident, concept of the college professor 
as a person who is intellectually aristocratic, narrowly specialized, 
research-dominated and socially remote. 

While this generalization is not all-inclusive, it is supported by 
the informal attitudes prevailing in many institutions. For example, 
a college or university may profess to provide equal opportunities for 
a wide range of student abilities, but academic respectability requires 
that the professor subscribe to the selective aristocracy of the intel- 
lectual few. Or, while recognizing the existence of a pattern of 
institutions which ranges from old prestige universities to new com- 
munity colleges, the faculty member is cautious about admitting that 
diverse programs which include non-classical or terminal-technical 
fields should be in higher education, unless he qualifies his statements 
with “second-rate institutions,” “second-rate instructors” and “second- 
rate students.” 

Again, even though the college catalogue publicizes the aim of 
producing intelligent citizens, it is only in hushed tones that the 
faculty member can mention “general education” or a “curriculum 
to meet the needs of the whole man,” because he is professionally 
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and promotionally bound to the restricted research and scholarship 
of his field. And, in spite of the fact that the college or university 
is conceived to be a service institution, the professor himself is dis- 
couraged from accepting a civic position or participating in practical 
politics outside it. He learns early in his career that intellect functions 
objectively only when it is exempt from the contamination of social 
responsibility. 

In a word, the same characteristics of democracy, diversity, flexi- 
bility and service which have distinguished our institutions tend to 
give cause for suspicion when they are revealed in the faculty member. 
Hence the indictment of a schizoid culture in which radically differ- 
ent ego attitudes and alter-ego attitudes exist side by side. While this 
contradiction will undoubtedly be defended as the genius of American 
higher education and the guarantee of a valuable system of checks 
and balances, the present and future consequences of this polarity 
cannot be ignored. 


Symptoms of the Sickness 


The standard criticisms that higher education has an ambiguous 
purpose, a lagging program and a questionable product may well be 
the most manifest symptoms of our schizophrenia. Other results of this 
divergence of attitudes, however, are the problems which focus on 


the role of the college teacher today. As a willing or unwilling sup- 
porter of the alter ego, he is caught up in the dilemma of projecting 
one image to the public as a member of an institution and another 
to his colleagues as a member of a profession, The implications of 
this dilemma create confusion in the public mind and controversies 
in the profession, so that the total effective impact of the college 
professor upon either element is negligible. A brief review of these 
problems will be an adequate reminder. 

First, there is the problem of projecting an accurate image of 
higher education and its personnel to the public. Outside the 
academic circle the professor intercepts a crossfire of attitudes which 
have ricocheted from the original conflict. On the one hand, he is 
envied as a perceptive analyst in the world of ideas. On the other, 
he is pitied as a coldly superior egghead with radical tendencies. 
A symposium speaker expressed the contradiction best when he said 
that the outside world wants professors who are “smart enough to 
train our scientists, but stupid enough to accept the salaries we pay 
our teachers.” Because the alter ego in higher education perpetuates 
rather than alleviates this problem, perhaps the public is right about 
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the college professor. Within the profession, he feels the pressure of 
artificial standards, he in introduced to the “publish or perish” 
dictum as well as the “up or out” system, he learns of the status 
of those subjects which are most amenable to precise scientific controls 
and he is made to realize that promotions are given for research, 
not teaching. In spite of whatever interest he may have in changing 
the image, the demands of his profession force him to perform the 
tasks and seek the associates that reinforce the concept of the alter 
ego. 

In addition to a confused public image, the schizophrenia in the 
academic sphere has implications for the controversies within the 
ranks of college teachers. The problems of faculty versus administra- 
tion, subject matter versus method, and research versus teaching are 
concurrent with the conflict. As is evident from the antagonistic way 
in which the problems are frequently stated, it is assumed that either 
the categories are mutually exclusive or that faculty, subject matter 
and research are superior to administration, methods and teaching. 
Regretfully, the same persons whose reputations are built on their 
ability to analyze and synthesize the controversies of their fields also 
have the tenacity to hold to these dichotomies. With this outlook, 
one element or the other must have priority, and the usual result 
is that “administrators are bookkeepers,” “educational methods are 
a bag of tricks” and “teaching is a pearl-casting interlude in an 
otherwise productive day.” 

Third, the contradiction between the concepts of the institutions of 
higher education and of the professor has stunted the growth and 
effectiveness of college teaching. In a restricted form, this conflict 
is evident in the time-worn controversy between subject-matter and 
teaching methods. But its implications are more extensive as attention 
is given to the important problems of the preparation, development 
and improvement of college teaching. Behind the facade of scholarly 
competence as adequate preparation for teaching, the profession has 
tended to regard the development of the art as simply the unfolding 
of intrinsic abilities and evaluation as an infringement upon profes- 
sional rights which justifies the fifth amendment. The nature of 
investigations in higher education bears this out. 

Research that is related to the effectiveness of the institution is 
approved as long as it is limited to the mechanical elements of 
organization, enrolment, finance or physical plant. But let the study 
cross the fine line between the impersonal organization chart and the 
personalized evalution of communication within a department—im- 
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mediately, administrative conspiracy is suspected and hostile voices 
are heard even before the purposes and possibilities of the project 
are explained. The implication is that the domain of the faculty 
is inviolable and that trespassers will be professionally prosecuted. 

The improvement of classroom teaching is an even more difficult 
task. Again, certain studies are permissible which skirt the periphery 
of meaning by probing into such problems as class size, instructional 
load or teaching aids. By expending sufficient time and money in 
these areas, institutional researchers are justified and the institutional 
ego is nourished, but the alter ego is unscathed. 


No one is able to break through to the real problem—the evalua- 
tion and improvement of the classroom teacher. Certainly, the ad- 
vanced research techniques which are available for the study of human 
behavior could produce information about effective college teaching 
and learning which might revolutionize present procedures. But 
there’s the rub. It is more comfortable to live as a schizophrenic than 
to admit the source of the problem. In the meantime, research in col- 
lege teaching will be centered on the effectiveness of mechanical and 
electronic teaching devices which cannot talk back. 


If the concept of the alter ego is a dominant force in higher educa- 
tion and prescribes the image of the college professor, then the final 
barrier to new and dramatic progress in our educational culture may 
be the teacher himself. In a strange reversal of social theory, the lag 
may be with persons rather than with institutions, so that our 20th- 
century colleges and universities are staffed with 19th-century pro- 
fessors. If so, they assume that they are sovereign and sacrosanct 
within their own realm and resist the inevitability of change by 
withdrawing into the comfort of a professional image which is no 
longer adequate. Thinking that they are peering through a one-way 
glass, they permit examination only when it is neutralized or self- 
conceived. This is the world of the alter ego. 


Social Change as Depth Therapy 

In recent years, however, higher education has become an open 
house with two-way glass, and the college teaching profession is going 
to have to answer the doorbell for perhaps the first time. The change 
has come about through dynamic alternations in the requirements 
and expectations of the social and professional worlds. Preliminary 
to all other changes is the fact that, with the extension of opportunity 
for higher education to the masses, the public has become educa- 
tionally alert. Along with this awakening is the legitimate demand 
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to know something about the quality of the product for which they 
are paying and whether or not it can be improved. 

Next to this new educational consciousness of the American public 
is the tendency to talk about survival in terms of scientific, humane 
and moral advancement. Whether institutions of higher education 
wish it or not, they are the heirs of this hope. Government and indus- 
try are now looking to the colleges and universities for a program 
of cooperative leadership in both natural and social science research 
as well as technological progress. The result will be that ivory towers 
must give way to planning sessions for survival. 

Again, higher education is being reconstructed by the transforma- 
tion that is taking place within the professions. New professions, new 
areas of old professions, and semi-professions are revamping the edu- 
cational requirements which are preparatory to the job. These changes 
affect the curriculum, the teacher, the time and the methods of college 
teaching and demand that higher education be more sensitive to social 
changes than ever before. 

Among the many other factors which are responsible for the new 
look in higher education is the growth of the community college— 
not so much as another institution but as a concept. According to 
the alter ego, it is only quasi-collegiate because its purposes, persons, 
programs and products do not fit the mold of tradition. But in spite 
of this, the community college is not to be denied, Its open-door 
admissions policy, its transfer and terminal programs, its certified 
instructors and community ties are embodiments of the ego attitude 
in higher education. In fact, if such a designation were possible, 
it might be called the distinctly representative institution of Amer- 
ican higher education. In any case, it has served and will continue 
to serve as a catalyst for bringing the worlds of the ego and the alter 
ego closer together. 

It is these factors that have put a new accent of prominence and 
urgency on the old problems of high education. To serve the wide 
range of educational needs of more students, to offer a coordinated, 
quality program of general and professional education and to retain 
leadership in ideas while assuming responsibility for leadership in 
action are levels of expectation which will thoroughly tax the creative 
efforts of men and institutions. The difference now is that they have 
been transformed from academic questions to imperatives for action. 


The New Image of the College Teacher 


American institutions of higher education have already established 
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a historical pattern of responding to the needs of their constituents. 
Consequently, there is every reason to assume that through state, 
regional and institutional evaluations new programs and offerings 
will be provided as the need demands. The major breakthroughs and 
developments in higher education during the next decade, then, must 
come with improvement of the status, the quality and the effective- 
ness of the college teacher. Not that radical innovations must be 
introduced. But rather the presently perceptible trends must be 
accelerated until the role and the concept of the teacher are more 
realistically related to the needs. 

Some of these prominent trends are: (1) democratization of the 
profession by the necessity for offering new college teaching degrees 
and tapping new personnel resources; (2) diversification of the intel- 
lectual responsibility of the college teacher through the horizontal 
integration of courses, interdisciplinary research and the demand for 
general education within professional specialization; (3) increasing 
flexibility in the role of the college teacher through evaluation and 
experimentation demanded by the urgency of improving instruc- 
tion; (4) service of the college teacher to the community from 
the realization that leadership in the ideological as well as the 
technological struggle has become an important function of higher 
education. It is the extension of these: trends which will produce 


major changes in the concept of the college teacher. 


Perhaps the most significant trend is the democratization of the 
college teaching profession. Studies of faculty needs in higher educa- 
tion for the next ten years unanimously predict a severe shortage of 
qualified personnel. In fact, after reviewing the prospects for supply 
and demand during this period, one conclusion is that a negative- 
negative choice must be made between an “insufficient number and 
an inferior quality of teachers.” + This warning is undoubtedly real- 
istic and the crisis will require that something be done about both 
the number and the quality of college teachers, 

In order to do this, the alter-ego concept of the professor will 
have to be revised. Concerning numbers, it is predicted that more 
women will have to be engaged for college teaching, the role of the 
emeritus professor will have to be made more flexible, the arbitrary 
age of retirement from teaching will have to be reconsidered and 
many part-time instructors will have to be recruited from the com- 
munity. Concerning quality, the assumption that the possession of a 
certain degree is a guarantee of competence will have to be questioned. 
In spite of opposition, intermediate degrees for college teachers, such 
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as Master of Arts in Teaching or Master of Philosophy, will increase 
as approved and adequate preparation for the teaching function. 
A choice will then have to be made between accepting persons with 
such degrees as members of the professorial community or of tolerating 
them in a lower stratum of academic respectability. By virtue of the 
needs, numbers and quality of these potential resources for college 
teachers, it is predicted that the profession will choose the first 
alternative and that this choice will become a decisive agent for 
change in the concept of the college professor. 

The second discernible trend in higher education which forcibly 
affects the college teacher is the demand for more diversity in prepa- 
ration and practice. The psuedo-conflict of general education versus 
professional education is being resolved by the infusion of general 
education at the professional level in some fields and by the accept- 
ance of a broad understanding of cultural and human relationships 
as a criterion for success within a specialized occupation. In addition, 
the interlocking complexity of the social order requires that research, 
scholarship and teaching be carried on within the framework of 
interrelated fields. For the profession of college teaching, this means 
that a prospective teacher will have to be identified and recruited 
in his undergraduate years and given a breadth of experience which 
includes not only his field of specialization but also a coordinated 


program of study in related fields and preparation for teaching. 
Hopefully, the scholarship-versus-methods controversy will find a 
scholarship-plus-methods solution. 


If the college teaching profession becomes more democratic and 
more diverse as the result of social needs and expectations, further 
changes can be expected in attitudes toward classroom instruction. 
As a result of the improved status of the college professor, and the 
public recognition that higher education is responsible for the refine- 
ment of student values, more and more interest is going to be directed 
toward the effectiveness of the teaching situation. The first break- 
through will be the acceptance of evaluation and experimentation as 
means to the improvement of instruction. With this change will come 
a better utilization of teaching resources. Curriculum evaluation 
will be a reduced threat, the student-faculty ratio will be revised, 
teaching loads will be re-appraised, clerical work for instructors will 
be reduced, remedial courses will be eliminated or segregated and the 
use of advanced teaching aids will be coordinated with the total 
teaching function. In the same area, the dichotomy of research versus 
teaching will be brought into proper balance by establishing the 
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criteria of effective teaching and including them as bases for promo- 
tion. 

With democratization of the profession and increased diversity and 
flexibility in the college teacher’s role, social responsibilities will also 
increase. As noted above, the community college is leading the way 
in this trend by being developed as an educational extension of 
community needs. In a similar way, but on another scale, four-year 
colleges and universities are finding that their own constituencies 
have needs which they alone can serve. The increasing dependence 
of government and industry on university research and the establish- 
ment of cooperative research centers are examples of the new service 
functions of some institutions. This kind of thinking is now being 
extended to other areas of college and university education, such as 
the humanities and the social sciences, so that the reciprocal needs 
and resources of the academic and social spheres will be jointly 
planned and improved. Because the service needs of the constituencies 
of different institutions and different academic fields seldom overlap, 
faculty members from all institutions and all fields can and will be 
pressed into new kinds of community service. 

These predicted changes in the role of the college teacher are not 
only inevitable; they are desirable because they can be made without 
loss of academic quality in the profession. A keen interest in individ- 
ual students, an understanding of the interrelationships between 
fields, and the ability to have a total effect upon the learner have 
always been the distinguishing marks of renowned teachers. A delicate 
balance of research and teaching provides the mutual advantage of 
theory and application which is so frequently absent when either 
is isolated. Improving instruction by refining scholarship with method 
is nothing more than is expected in any professional field. And 
certainly, the application of knowledge in the marketplace is the salt 
which gives flavor and meaning to the classroom experience. 

The speed with which these changes in the role of the college 
teacher will take place is being accelerated by increasing enrolments, 
the exponential accumulation of knowledge and the quest for survival 
of a way of life. At any rate, the schizoid in our midst will not 
continue without some kind of resolution, Either the concept of the 
institution or the concept of the college teacher will change. Because 
the institutions are irretrievably headed in the direction of more 
democracy, diversity, flexibility and service, the better alternative 
is for the college teaching profession to exercise its right of self- 
determination and lead the way to change. If it does not, the hiatus 
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between principle and practice will produce a new aristocracy of 
institutions, faculty members and students in the social structure of 
higher education. There will be a caste system which closes ranks 
at various levels from the prestige university through the state col- 
leges to the community college. This system would be nothing more 
than an updating of the medieval aristocracy which repels us. Yet 
it is possible, and its products would be teachers and students who 
were mobilized or immobilized by the institutional label attached to 
them. This is as thoroughly undesirable as the complete centraliza- 
tion of higher education under a single control. Either alternative, 
however, is a poor substitute for the improvement of American higher 
education by a self-directed effort of the college teaching profession 
to increase the democracy, diversity, flexibility and service of its 
membership. 





* National Education Association (Ray C. Maul), Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Universities, Colleges and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 and 1958-59. Washington, 
D.C., 1959 





Liberal Education: 
An Assessment of Afflictions and 


Suggestions for Reform 


GEORGE W. MORGAN 


There can be no such thing as liberal education, 
nor is culture possible, maintains the author, if we 
over-emphasize Isolation and Analysis. His remedy: 
teaching that seeks to integrate learning and life 


I 


The ideal aims of liberal education are frequently stated in noble 
words, and rightly so—but they are rarely attained even in the best 
of our colleges. As a consequence, men who claim to be realists urge 
their abandonment and the adjustment of goals to circumstances; 
others, devoted to ideals, castigate reality. But failure to realize ideals 
is no reason for their abandonment: it is their essence to be removed 
from the actual state of things; to boast of hard realism and sneer 
at distant ideals is comfort only for small minds. Nor, on the other 
hand, does the gap between ideals and attainment necessarily warrant 
severe indictment of current conditions: to be aware of it may only 
be the sane recognition of the world’s imperfection. 

Yet, granting all this, it may nevertheless be true that an ideal 
we proclaim and refuse to relinquish fails to affect actuality: it is 
sluggish. Only living ideals stimulate thought and action, and their 
effectiveness in our lives rests on their power of inspiration. Sluggish 
ideals lack this power. They may be rehearsed occasionally and ap- 
pealed to at ceremonious moments; but though the rehearsal be 
eloquent and the appeal sincere, these ideals do not move us. 

Such is the condition we face in liberal education: its ideals suffer 
from sluggishness. They are recalled at commencement and convoca- 
tion exercises; they appear at the beginning of college catalogues and 
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in the introduction to studies on education; sometimes they are 
expounded in excellent books by first-rate thinkers. But they do not 
constitute the living basis of the educational process. 

One way of understanding this state of things is to examine the 
dominant characteristics of contemporary education. Some of these, 
I submit, are incompatible with the ideals of liberal education. So 
long as they are accepted, and even regarded as the sine qua non of 
teaching, the ideals must remain torpid. 

In this enquiry I shall assess two postulates of modern education. 
Since they will be subjected to censure, it is important to emphasize 
at the outset that they are rooted in some of the most valuable ele- 
ments of Western spiritual life; to this rootedness they owe their 
dominance. My criticism of them will not be to the effect that they 
are intrinsically wrong or undesirable, but rather that our devotion 
to them is excessive and distorted by lack of perspective and that 
it is due to this that they constitute grave afflictions of education. 

I must begin by stating what I conceive as the ideal aims of college 
education. There are many possible complimentary approaches to 
such a statement, designed to place in relief different aspects of the 
subject. I shall here choose one which, I believe, is capable when 
fully explored, of encompassing the most important of these and is 
suggested by the following consideration. During his college career 
a student takes a variety of courses such as mathematics, history, 
music. What do we hope that these studies will bring him? What 
are their aims? I shall distinguish two. 

One is to lead the student to an understanding and appreciation 
of the various areas of culture—the humanities, social studies and 
sciences. The justification of this aim is the immeasurable value we 
place on these activities: they are the locus of man’s cognizance of 
the world, of the values he has affirmed, of the meaning and sig- 
nificance he has sought and created. They are the instruments of 
order, the modes of expression, the ways of insight. 

The second aim is the cultivation of the powers of the mind. It has 
twofold importance. Without it, the first aim, the appreciation of 
culture, cannot be fulfilled. For example, science cannot be under- 
stood without the ability to think precisely and critically in abstrac- 
tions; the arts are meaningless to a person without sensitivity. But 
the attitudes of the spirit appropriate to various realms cannot be 
taught or learned by themselves, without content: one thinks about 
a mathematical proof, one is sensitive to a painting. Consequently the 
introduction to the products of the mind—the content of culture— 
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and the cultivation of the mind’s powers proceed simultaneously. 
Efforts to realize the two aims are inseparable in actuality and only 
distinguished for purposes of thought. 

A second reason for cultivating the attitudes of mind called for 
by the different cultural interests is that they also constitute most 
of the principal ways of encountering reality outside the scope of 
these interests: thus, the objective precision in science, the obedience 
to evidence in history, the sweep of abstract thought in philosophy, 
the sensitivity and emotion in the arts, to name only a few of these 
attitudes, permeate with varying emphasis and in varying contexts 
all other aspects of life. To awaken and develop them, to learn in 
which areas of experience they are essential and where they are 
destructive is of the utmost importance, for they are our ways of 
meeting the world and acting upon it, the principal ingredients of 
our humanity. 

This is necessarily an inadequate statement of the aims of educa- 
tion: so large a subject requires a book. Here I can only address 
myself to those whose idea of educational aims substantially agrees 
with mine and hope that my brief statement will suffice to establish 
our accord as a common starting point for our enquiry. To them 
I appeal for a sympathetic reading of what follows, even though I 
may level criticism at what they firmly believe. The maladies which 
beset our education lie at its very heart; reform will demand revalu- 
ation of central assumptions and guiding principles. To those to 
whom my statement of the ideals of college education—after they 
have made allowance for its skeletal nature—seems entirely wrong, 
I fear I have nothing to say in this paper. 


II 


I shall discuss two characteristics of education and refer to them as 
Isolation and Analysis. Let us begin with a rough definition of 
Isolation and then proceed to illustrate and elaborate. Isolation of 
an experience or activity is the treatment of the experience as self- 
contained, self-sufficient, self-justifying, set apart from all other human 
interests, without relevance or connection to them. With reference 
to education it means that the various subjects taught are isolated 
from each other and from the totality of life. The definition at once 
indicates that this concept, if it proves to be fruitful at all, will be 
applicable not only to education but to other realms as well. This 
is not at all surprising: education is not an activity carried on inde- 
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pendently of a people’s entire way of life; it is a part of that way 
of life. The basic assumptions and evaluations from which it proceeds 
are intimately connected with those of other cultural activities; its 
structure resembles that of other social institutions. In particular, 
since it is concerned with the products of the mind, education and 
the processes of creating these products naturally show great resem- 
blance in purpose, procedure and spirit, and Isolation is characteristic 
of both. 

Let us first look at a situation where a certain form of connection 
between activities exists, so that Isolation does not arise: this is the 
case wherever one discipline leans upon another. The most obvious 
examples are professions such as engineering, which depends on 
physics, or medicine, which requires biology. The student of such 
professions learns physics or biology as means to an end. He does 
not question their value to him: they are indispensable tools and 
servants, and claim and receive his interest as such. He knows their 
relevance to his work and hence to his life. Value and interest 
deriving from such instrumental connections are undoubtedly the 
most frequent in all studies and occupations. No objection can be 
raised to them unless one wishes to question the worth of the activity 
which constitutes the end—and for the purpose of our present dis- 
cussion this question is not pertinent. Thanks to such relevance, 
professional and trade schools do not face and hence do not resolve 
any problems raised by Isolation. Nor do graduate schools where a 
similar situation obtains for the biologist who draws on chemistry, 
the economist or sociologist who uses mathematics (statistics) and 
for many others. And the undergraduate school is no exception 
whenever a subject is taught as a tool for some other subject. 

This condition straightaway reveals one of the strongest causes 
for Isolation of many cultural activities both as practiced and taught: 
those dedicated to a discipline see it robbed of its intrinsic value 
by being regarded merely as a tool for some other interest. To defend 
it, to assure it a position in its own right, to establish it as a worthy 
experience “for its own sake,” they isolate it, they emphasize its 
purity, they insist on its essential unconcern with other interests. 
The value of Isolation is therefore evident, for it is a very different 
thing to concentrate on an object or an activity in order to appreciate 
its inherent qualities than it is to have interest only in its utilitarian 
aspects. 

Closely allied is Isolation as a reaction against degradation of a 
subject—a disease which attacks both creation and appreciation. 
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There is, for example, the perversion of historical studies in the 
service of political ends, or the frequent falsification and dilution 
of every area of culture when subjected to popularization. On the 
appreciator’s side, an abuse to which especially the arts are exposed 
is uncultivated understanding, particularly a superficial or inappro- 
priate approach to a work in terms of extraneous interests and 
attitudes which debase or preclude deep appreciation. Such dis- 
tortion and vulgarization are always practiced in society, though 
the particular victims vary with place and time. They are especially 
present today, furthered by the many media of mass communication 
which operate on the lowest level of quality and by the ubiquitous 
insistence on usefulness or popularity. In the necessary battle against 
debasement Isolation appears to many as the only weapon: their 
work is placed apart, and thereby protected from contamination by 
other interests. And since, according to the first aim I have stated, 
liberal education is concerned with the appreciation of various areas 
of culture, not their utility, and because it must be set squarely 
against their degradation in any form or shape, Isolation is very 
attractive and widely practiced. 

Another strong factor in the furtherance of Isolation is specializa- 
tion, which is the prolonged, usually life-long, restriction of attention 
to a narrow field and a well defined method. Thus specialization, in its 
very nature, is Isolation. It permeates every aspect of Western civil- 
ization in ever increasing degree. Its advantage is evident: it makes 
possible the thorough exploration of all detail accessible to a method 
and the continued refinement of the method to yield further detail. 
Innumerable men, even mediocre ones provided they are well trained 
in the techniques, can contribute to learning. The awe-inspiring 
triumph of specialization is that it has given mankind possession of 
a vast quantity of reliable knowledge and an arsenal of subtle tech- 
niques. Its influence in education is due to the fact that teachers are 
specialists—they are encouraged and even forced to be because the 
explosive proliferation of knowledge and procedures makes it im- 
possible for any man to master more than a tiny fraction of the 
totality of learning and of the techniques of research and expression. 

That specialism furthers Isolation is clear: it is the very nature 
of the specialist to focus sharply on one branch of learning, to 
cultivate one attitude, to be unaware of, even actively to disregard, any 
possible connections and relevancies to other activities, to be con- 
cerned with his subject and his approach in complete isolation from 
everything that does not have immediate bearing upon them. In this 
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way he not only gains all the advantages of a sharply concentrated 
attention but also opposes the first-mentioned causes of Isolation: 
instrumental use of his subject, superficiality and vulgarization. 


Thus far it seems that Isolation and its dominance in liberal edu- 
cation are desirable. But their incompatibility must be sought at a 
deeper level. Isolation also means irrelevance. There are two aspects 
of irrelevance: the objective aspect, which is the mutual isolation of 
all areas of culture, the fission of learning, the intolerable confusion 
and disjointedness of the myriad bits of order and value we create 
and teach; and the subjective aspect, which is the irrelevance of all 
these bits to the individual’s and, in particular, the student’s life. 
In their isolation the various parts of education are irrelevant to 
what the individual is as a person, for he does not know what to 
make of them or why they should be important to him, except as 
they are subservient to the one or two specialties to which he may 
already be devoted. He cannot incorporate various interests and 
various approaches to reality in any way that might ever so dimly 
merit the honorable, indispensable but badly abused appellation of 
wholeness. 

Examine the role of specialization in this respect. Its effect is 
continuously to divide and subdivide every field into narrower and 
narrower plots, each tending toward isolation from all others. When 
occassionally aspects of two fields are combined, it is rarely to create 
a genuine synthesis, but rather to set up a new field which, in turn, 
quickly suffers new subdivision and isolation. Each plot has its ex- 
perts and specialists who probe its recesses and crevices with esoteric 
symbols, careful never to trespass beyond their fences. More and 
more they tend to create solely for the ever-narrowing community 
of colleagues who have been initiated into their society. 


The result is the complete fragmentation of learning. Mankind’s 
knowledge is encyclopedic, an unintegrated accumulation bound only 
by filing systems. Should anyone doubt the validity of this assertion 
he can easly test it by spending a few hours perusing the titles of 
articles appearing in thousands of scholarly journals that are the 
embodiment of new knowledge. One speaks of the cleavage between 
the sciences and the humanities—it exists indeed and is immense and 
fraught with disaster—but there are also innumerable cleavages, as 
great though perhaps not quite as dangerous, within each of these 
realms. The effect of all this on what we mean by culture and on all 
of Western civilization is a problem of overwhelming magnitude— 
but we must here restrict our attention to its bearings on education. 
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Our students are taught a collection of specialized subjects that 
stand beside each other in mutual Isolation, that reveal no significant 
relevance. They learn fragments of order, each of which may be 
important, but which never make an organic whole. They are unable 
to see their disparate studies connected by any kind of reasonably 
unified pattern or purpose, since not even a glimmer of any such 
unity is ever suggested. But lack of significant connection, of relevance, 
is the very antithesis of understanding and is therefore completely 
incompatible with the first aim of education, the understanding and 
appreciation of human culture. 

Not only does irrelevance mean a failure to understand the whole- 
ness of things, but it also prohibits a deeper understanding of the 
individual discipline, for this requires awareness of the discipline’s 
purpose and limits, which cannot be obtained in the absence of a 
larger perspective. 

The individual discipline is likely to suffer further because of the 
spirit in which it is taught. Teachers are specialist scholars and 
scientists. As such they tend to see their specialty from the point 
of view of the researcher whose aim is to contribute to knowledge; 
in teaching he is strongly tempted to emphasize detailed knowledge 
of his subject-matter and careful mastery of his techniques of scholar- 
ship, to lay stress on the approach adopted by the practicing specialist, 
to orient his course towards preparation for graduate school, and 
hence to make it into a vehicle for professional training rather than 
liberal education. It is not appropriate for liberal education because, 
as I shall argue in a moment, the temptation of the specialist to act 
as researcher again produces irrelevance. 

These two tendencies toward irrelevance, the first, already dis- 
cussed, arising from the very nature of specialism as Isolation, and 
the second due to the research-mindedness of the specialist, combine 
with the practice of Isolation to establish the purity and unique 
worth of a subject—all three multiplying and compounding the ir- 
relevance of the life of the mind. 

Purification is misdirected by falsely supposing that Isolation is 
the only answer to utilitarian relevance or to distortion and degrada- 
tion. As generally practiced, Isolation to attain purity is the attempt 
to establish the intrinsic value of an experience in a vacuum. It 
wins immunity at the cost of significance; it achieves sterility in the 
sense of freedom from contamination but also of absence of life. 

To be unique and valuable does not mean to be isolated. Vulgar- 
ization must be fought; utilitarian relevance may be misleading and 
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is certainly not enough. But there is relevance at a deeper level, 
and it is that which is essential to establish the true worth of an 
experience and with which liberal education must be concerned. The 
individual judges an activity as relevant to him if he can recognize its 
rootedness in life; if he can grasp its purpose, its value for mankind 
and for himself; if he sees its significant connections with other 
things; if it is a bearer of meaning—and meaning is found when 
there is expansion, intensification or illumination of the world and 
man’s experience of it. But all this is impossible when an activity 
is removed and walled from the totality of existence—as is cus- 
tomary in scholarship and education. 

Lastly, the specialist’s research-mindedness in teaching tends in the 
same direction of irrelevance. The student who will not specialize 
in a certain field is not helped to recognize its bearing upon his 
mind because the teacher, intent upon the detailed content and tech- 
niques of the subject, eager to focus upon it carefully and sharply, 
does not ask the fundamental questions, fails to present a wider 
perspective, and omits—either because of ignorance or lack of interest 
—to elucidate the larger meanings, the underlying significance, the 
encompassing connections of the subject. In this way mathematics 
and the empirical sciences tend to become problem-solving: in poorer 
courses they degenerate into the memorization of facts, formulae and 
rules; in better ones they become games—amusing, perhaps chal- 
lenging, but lacking depth and import. History, where it is not 
sterile memorization, appears as the solving of a puzzle where pieces 
of evidence are criticized and fitted togther without appearing to 
yield anything that has bearing on the student’s life. Philosophy is 
likely to become “an exercise for the mind,” mental callisthenics or, 
as a student once told me, the principles and practice of tearing 
apart another’s argument. The appreciation of art becomes the 
criticism and admiration of technique, providing material for cock- 
tail talk. All this, of course, is anything but the understanding and 
appreciation of culture. 

I must be careful to avoid creating misunderstanding here: I by 
no means believe that the foregoing description applies to all courses 
as actually taught. I am speaking of a tendency arising from an 
overemphasis and misorientation of specialism and Isolation, and 
not all teachers are subject to these—at least not to a degree which 
would produce what may look like, but unhappily is not, a caricature 
of teaching. 

I must also guard against appearing to argue that specialist scholars 
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—and all scholars are specialists—can only train, not educate. Indeed 
it might be maintained, and very forcefully, that the scholar whose 
vision is so narrow that he is not fit to educate does not merit the 
appellation of scholar, since his own contributions to learning will 
be rather shallow, and that he ought to be called a pedant. If so, 
it must also be admitted that the existing system of extreme special- 
ization, in conjunction with the prevalent practice of placing far 
more emphasis on the quantity of contribution to knowledge than its 
quality, is more conducive to pedantry than scholarship. But what- 
ever one’s judgment concerning this, it is essential to keep in mind 
that the purpose of liberal education will not be served unless a 
distinction is guarded between two kinds of interest in a subject, 
each having its place and validity: that of the practicing specialist 
and that of the educated layman. 

Some, I hope not all, of my readers will disagree with the last state- 
ment. They will argue that there is no real understanding that is not 
a specialist’s understanding and no valid approach to any experience 
other than the one he adopts; they will insist that the difference in 
the appreciation of any work, scientific, historic or artistic, by a 
specialist and a non-specialist is solely that the latter’s is superficial. 
This I believe to be profoundly wrong, but I cannot discuss the 
matter here beyond the indications I have already given, as it would 
require an examination of the nature and purpose of each of the 
areas of culture, for many of the specific arguments to be adduced 
differ from case to case. I must content myself with one example: 
to find deep significance in a Shakespeare play one need be neither a 
playwright, nor a Shakespeare scholar, nor indeed a literary or any 
other scholar at all. One needs a great deal, including some aspects 
of the specialst’s knowledge and ability—namely those that should 
be taught in liberal education—but one need not be a specialist. 

If my critic denies this he places himself in the position of also 
denying that there can be any such thing as libera’ education at all. 
For he will certainly agree that no one can become a scholar in more 
than one or two fields; so that a person’s appreciation of what man- 
kind has produced must remain utterly superficial in all but one or 
two small areas, and hence all efforts at liberal education are doomed. 
Some will indeed maintain this grim conclusion. I cannot undertake 
to dissuade them here because within the scope of this article I must 
take it for granted that liberal education is feasible, but it is germane 
to point out that they abandon one of the principal and greatest 
ideals of Western civilization. Moreover, they not only abandon 
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education, they also abandon culture; for what is culture if it has 
no meaning for men? Is culture possible when each individual’s 
creation speaks only to a handful of others? It is, indeed, already 
true that our spiritual distances are becoming stellar, even as our 
physical distances vanish, and we are approaching that terrible im- 
passe when all communication will be reduced to the bare business 
of survival. But as long as we have not actually reached this catas- 
trophe, education is an indispensable weapon in our struggle to 
avert it. 

Thus far I have been concerned with the incompatibility of Isola- 
tion and the first aim of education, the appreciation of culture. 
Parallel difficulties arise with respect to the second aim, the cultiva- 
tion of the mind’s powers, the development of various approaches to 
experience. 

The mind’s faculties are the subjective side of experience; the 
elements of the world, in particular the contents of culture, the 
objective side. Thus, failure to develop a certain faculty, to learn 
a certain approach to experience, parallels failure to appreciate the 
object of that experience. For example, the person who does not 
learn to understand science does not learn the scientific attitude, its 
dispassionate observation of fact, its precise, logical thought. There- 
fore, whatever discourages, or fails to encourage, fulfillment of the 
first aim has the same effect on the second, Clearly, irrelevance will 
have this result: the student to whom science seems unimportant 
will have no desire to learn the scientific approach to things; or, if 
art is not recognized as occupying an essential place in his life, the 
aesthetic faculty will remain unnurtured. 

Moreover, when we recall the further need to cultivate these 
mental faculties because of their relevance outside the realms of cul- 
ture, we see that here too Isolation interferes because it does not 
help the student to recognize this relevance. Thus, as was illustrated 
earlier in the discussion of education’s second aim, he may not learn 
the proper role in everyday life of such an attitude as history’s 
obedience to evidence; or again, he is not helped to reach an under- 
standing of the equally vital but different places in experience of the 
scientific interest in abstractions and the artistic concern with im- 
mediate apprehension of concreteness. But these things ought to 
permeate his whole life; therefore failure to learn them spells failure 
to learn just and fruitful ways of encountering the world. 

There is yet a further and calamitous consequence of Isolation. 
The mind’s faculties are manifold, the approaches to different areas 
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of culture and realms of life are various: they do not harmonize 
automatically. Isolation and the fragmentation of specialism dis- 
courage harmonization. In the sciences and the humanities students 
are taught to approach the world in different ways which apparently 
do not complement each other in a concord of the faculties of com- 
prehension. It is as if the different cultural interests were concerned 
with different worlds inhabited by different populations without 
communication. The mind of the student initiated into several 
worlds is subjected to internecine warfare—of which, as a rule, he is 
not consciously aware—because they call for different and often con- 
flicting attitudes: thus the objectivity, skepticism and detachment of 
the scientific approach are not compatible with literature; the sym- 
pathy, receptivity and engagement of the aesthetic experience are 
inappropriate in science. The conflicts cannot be resolved in an 
atmosphere in which Isolation of every discipline is a postulate of 
teaching. Generally the discord ends in dictatorship: the person’s 
mind submits to one approach, the one appropriate to his field of 
specialization. Here it may become competent, though probably not 
outstanding; but it is enclosed and inflexible or infantile when di- 
rected to other matters. The person’s ability to encounter the world 
with maturity not only fails to be nurtured but atrophies as his 
mind is forced into one channel. Thereby his spirit is maimed. He 
twists reality and his experience of it to conform to the one attitude 
which dominates his mind; his vision of things is narrow and dis- 
torted and his action upon them, when it leaves his isolated area 
of competence—as it must, for no man’s life can be so confined— 
is false, unjust and dangerous. Surgery of the spirit is a major cause 
of the stunted character of many men’s lives. 


Because of the traditional recognition that liberal education is 
something other than training in a specialized subject, students are 
required to take courses in a variety of disciplines. They are given 
glimpses into an array of specialties in the hope that these will 
provide the perspective of genuine education. Something is surely 
accomplished for some students; they may at least learn that there 
is more to the universe and man’s life than can be seen through 
a microscope. To learn this is essential, but not nearly enough. The 
student does not know what to make of this array of subjects. 
They are like a series of sentences each of which may convey a mean- 
ing but which are in no way linked in greater significance. And he 
cannot properly develop his various faculties due to the constant 
danger of internecine strife to which his mind is exposed. 
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Numerous other ways have been tried to help realize the aims of 
liberal education, such as the many schemes entitled general educa- 
tion. It seems reasonable to suppose that some have considerable 
value, though the charge of superficiality has frequently been raised. 
But it is questionable how many escape the inadequate solution of 
providing a mere assortment of disconnected specialties, and it is 
doubtful that any scheme can if it is conceived and practiced in the 
spirit of Isolation. 


Ill 


The concept Analysis is to serve us here as a converging lens to 
gather and relate various aspects of modern education. When we think 
of analysis we think of the reasoning faculty, of critical intelligence, of 
careful distinctions, of precise and clear thought. We associate with 
it an attitude of dispassionateness and objectivity and a considerable 
amount of skepticism, an unwillingness to accept things as they 
appear without resolution and verification. All this is the very foun- 
dation of learning and therefore of education. These are faculties 
of the mind which the student must cultivate, without which he can- 
not possibly become educated. He has to learn to discipline his 
thought, to examine critically, to resolve the complex into compo- 
nents, to avoid obscurity. and ambiguity, to control his desire and 
emotions where they may interfere with truth, to be doubtful of 
hearsay or authority, to demand evidence. Clearly these are attitudes 
which the teacher must continuously insist upon. 

Once the essential nature of everything here focused by Analysis 
has been thoroughly recognized, it becomes necessary to take another 
step, to realize that this attitude of analysis, criticism, objectivity does 
not exhaust the mind’s powers and that it is a crippling distortion 
of man’s nature and needs to assume that it does. There are the 
faculties of sensitive awareness, of sympathetic participation, of in- 
tuitive apprenhension, of emotional engagement which are equally 
important and must balance and complement those of the rational 
intelligence. Modern education ignores or discourages them; instead 
of helping with that cultivation and refinement which are indispen- 
sable to the educated person, it opposes or belittles them. 

Why is this exclusive emphasis on Analysis a postulate of educa- 
tion? Two reasons lie on the surface: the central importance of this 
approach to learning, which we have already discussed, and the 
deplorable fact that its mastery by most beginning college students 
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is in an embryonic stage, so that the teacher is continuously forced 
to emphasize matters that could and should have been learned much 
earlier. Beyond these are more deep-sated grounds which can only be 
hinted at here: the conflicts and schisms which have permeated the 
history of Western civilization and are epitomized by such phrases 
as “Reason versus Intuition,” “Objectivity versus Subjectivity,” “Sci- 
ence versus the Humanities.” The last phrase especially applies to 
modern times and suggests what has been in varying forms of under- 
standing and expression the intense concern of scholars and artists 
for several decades—two conflicting and unreconciled ways of viewing 
the world and especially man. The emphasis on what I have called 
Analysis is the heart of the scientific approach, which has deeply 
affected every other area of culture, beneficially as well as detrimen- 
tally. It pervades education and constitutes a principal reason for the 
latter’s domination by Analysis. 

My censure of the exclusive emphasis on Analysis will undoubtedly 
meet strong oppostion. This is a manifestation of the conflicts to 
which I have referred, and which are due to the presence of diverse 
forces in human nature and culture. To escape the frictions and 
difficulties by disregarding or banning all but a few of these forces 
is a perennial temptation: superficial peace is achieved; but it is 
unstable and, more serious, bought at a price which makes it not 
worth having—the stultification of human life. I therefore do not 
wish to join issue here with that one-eyed view which always regards 
sensitivity, intuition and emotion with suspicion and insists on calling 
them sentimentality, unreason and obscurantism. It is born of a 
narrowness of spirit that has not the courage to embrace the true 
complexity of things. In its understandable desire for security it 
condemns whatever does not fit its closed scheme, It supports itself 
intellectually by admitting the existence of only one other view— 
its equally one-eyed diametrical opposite. Both hinder us in our 
search for a juster perspective which will take due account of the 
disparate aspects of things and seek a viable equipoise. 

I must, however, entertain two other objections to my censure of 
the sway of Analysis. One proceeds from the fact (which I have 
already recognized) that students have poorly developed powers of 
analysis, criticism and objectivity, and hence claims that we have no 
choice but to insist exclusively on these as they are absolutely in- 
dispensable; and that, further, since they are often opposed to the 
other attitudes I wish to cultivate, the latter must be discouraged, 
or at least ignored. But this objection neglects the peremptory 
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perception that education is concerned with the whole man and 
that it cannot overlook a major part of him without causing warping. 
It aims in the direction of wisdom, which is more than analytical 
knowledge and critical intellect. It is essential therefore that we 
nurture diverse faculties, accept any tensions they engender, and 
strive to reconcile them. The oft-invoked opposition of light and 
heat to portray the warring mental attitudes falsifies the issue: it is 
more persuasive than just. But the kernel of truth it contains should 
remind us that the situation we confront is not one allowing of 
alternative solutions—we live no better in frost than in darkness. 
It would be foolish to harbour illusions that good will and hard 
work will settle the discord: Utopia is not in sight. But nothing less 
than the shouldering of this immense burden will do in our time. 

The second objection holds that college is not, cannot be and 
should not be the sole source of education—there are twelve years 
of formal schooling preceding it; there are all the modes of informal 
education: family, community, church, everyday living—and that the 
cultivation of sensitivities and feelings must be left to other sources, 
especially to the informal modes, while formal teaching, especially 
higher education, must be exclusively concerned with Analysis be- 
cause this cannot be learned elsewhere. It is indeed important to 
recognize that education is not and certainly should not be confined 
to college. But the objection is, in the first place, insufficiently 
empirical. It disregards the fact that informal modes of education 
have grown progressively weaker and often more incompetent, and 
that college education is called upon to play a role that may indeed 
prove to be beyond its powers, but which nevertheless it must strain 
to fulfill. The fact is that the college’s exclusive development of 
Analysis is not balanced by anything else of parallel strength: sym- 
pathy, sensitivity, passion remain infantile or are squelched and 
driven underground, occasionally to burst out in a variety of ways— 
and the consequence is distorted minds. 

Secondly, it is false to assume that liberal education itself can 
properly disregard everything but Analysis, even if other attitudes 
are fostered elsewhere. For what is the effect of the exclusive cultiva- 
tion of Analysis on the aims of liberal education? The phrase “Science 
versus Humanities” immediately provides one clue: the further a field 
is removed from the kind of study that is carried on in the empirical 
sciences, or to put it differently, the more a field is concerned with 
the personal, the strictly human, the less adequate and appropriate 
becomes the purely analytic approach. Therefore the humanities 
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suffer most, and herein lies a primary reason for their frequently 
discussed contemporary plight: if looked at primarily with the 
analytical, skeptical mind their nature is distorted, they do not yield 
their fruit and they appear irrelevant to the student—the first 
aim of education is nullified. The second aim is vitiated in the same 
manner: as the student does not learn to appreciate certain cultural 
interests he also fails to develop the faculties with which they are 
connected. Worse still, the exclusive presence of Analysis actively 
opposes these faculties; so that it sits squarely in the path of the 
second aim of education, the balanced development of the mind’s 
powers. 

This leads, of course, to precisely that lack of harmonization of the 
approaches to experience which we have already seen to be the 
result of Isolation and the fragmentation attendant upon excessive 
specialization. In fact, the unbalanced emphasis on what I have 
termed Analysis is itself a manifestation of this lack of harmonization, 
and its effect is to aggravate the problem. Instead of helping the 
student to refined sensitivities, maturer emotions, subtler and intenser 
feelings, deeper and juster intuitions, as well as greater powers of 
Analysis, all of which can only be done by constantly working in a 
spirit of balance—not a mixture, for these attitudes must be kept 
distinct, nor a rigid formula accounting for all of them, for there 
exists no such that is not stifling, but a balance that lives in the 
person—instead of that integrity, we nurture conflict and imbalance. 
Those who glorify Analysis would do well to keep in mind that the 
result of this imbalance is by no means always the triumph of their 
idol: sometimes the other faculties revolt and expel the dictator, 
leading to that unreason which the analysts rightly fear. History is 
filled with such fatal rebellions. More often, sensing the inadequacy 
of the analytical faculty, but incapable of seeing its vital place in the 
context of a fuller apprehension, a person grows weary of the life 
of the mind by falsely identifying it with Analysis. Many a promising 
young man has forsaken scholarship and teaching on this account, 
seeing them jejune and effete. 


IV 


The combined action of Isolation and Analysis have consequences 
beyond those already mentioned. I will restrict myself to one which 
is of such seriousness as by itself to threaten the whole enterprise 
of liberal education. We can describe it as the student’s failure to 





learn to place value, to make judgments, to reach decisions, to affirm 
convictions—it is nothing less than failure to become and to be a 
person. In what way do Isolation and Analysis contribute to this 
failure? Every judgment has an atmosphere of finality, of authority, 
of closure. This is opposed to the spirit of Analysis, which insists 
on criticizing and doubting, demands reliable evidence and has as 
one of its most important attributes and safeguards the power to 
suspend judgment. The suspension of judgment in the face of what 
appears as inadequate knowledge is indispensable in such studies as 
empirical science or history and it plays a vital role in much of 
man’s life. But in many experiences life cannot wait, decisions must 
be reached, and the person must learn to reach them despite limited 
knowledge. He must learn to live with his limits; he must learn 
even more: to make judgments, to arrive at convictions, while yet 
remaining open to new experience which may prove them false. 

The individual’s tendency to avoid judgments and decisions and to 
relinquish the government of his own life is immeasurably strengthened 
by the unquestioned and abject acceptance of the rule of specialism. 
In most of the areas in which a person must decide and judge he is 
no expert. Only the grossly ignorant escape this problem by being 
unaware of their ignorance. The others, awed by the specialist’s 
authority and lacking all confidence in the individual’s power of 
self-determination, attempt to evade their burden; an ever more 
favored way of doing it is to shift the burden on to the shoulders 
of a thousand experts, each of whom tends an isolated fraction of 
the person—or pretends to guide the whole. The more this is done, 
the more the personality disintegrates. 

The inability to value is further increased by excessive reliance 
on the objective attitude of Analysis. If only such valuation as can 
be based on objective, precise, verifiable approaches to understanding 
is to be accepted, most valuation must disappear; for often the recog- 
nition of value demands sensitivity, imaginative participation or 
personal engagement. No one can value a poem or a musical com- 
position, to give two examples, if he approaches them primarily in 
a spirit of critical dissection. ‘Therefore there is a tendency to avoid 
or repudiate evaluation, and intellectual support for this position is 
sought in sophistical arguments drawn from the ideas of relativism 
and tolerance. Of course the view can never be adhered to consist- 
ently, because it is impossible to live without valuing and choosing, 
but the doubt as to the validity of judgment is sufficiently acute as 
to be corrosive to the point of leaving the person in an utterly 
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valueless world; for where no meaningful value distinctions can be 
made, the appreciation of value vanishes. 


To be unable to affirm and act upon convictions or to reach 
decisions with reasonable confidence spells the dissolution of the very 
center of the personality. Unbounded skepticism and the failure to 
recognize and appreciate value and significance lead to sterility and 
emptiness. Without a minimal and balanced grasp of various ap- 
proaches to experience and an appreciation of order and value as 
they appear in human culture, a person is likely to follow one of 
two roads: to judge in blindness and ignorance, without evidence, 
without thought; or to shun judgment and espouse over-sophistication 
or cynicism—two roads equally opposed to that of education. 


Vv 


I have attempted to show that distorted and excessive devotion 
to Isolation and Analysis is incompatible with the ideal aims of 
liberal education, so that these ideals, if not deliberately abandoned, 
are at least rendered ineffective. I must now ask how we may seek 
for remedies to this situation. 


The first and necessary step, I believe, is the one I have tried to 
indicate in the preceding sections: to understand the difficulties in 
their complexity and ramifications, recognizing that the principal 
obstacles are presented by what are accepted as unquestioned postu- 
lates of education. Such understanding already points the general 
way toward rectification, namely the search for a better balance that 
will neither neglect the values sought by Isolation and Analysis nor 
sacrifice to them other equally important matters, 

As for concrete procedures of achieving such balance, it is certain 
that this cannot be done by the imposition of fixed rules and plans, 
for what is of central importance is the spirit which underlies educa- 
tion: the particular form in which it is carried on must always 
depend on the subject, the teacher and the students. Since the 
problems which must be faced have deep roots in our culture, the 
refashioning of our schemes of education may have to be far-reaching 
and it will have to go hand in hand with an analogous reshaping 
of the various areas of spiritual interest. It seems likely to the writer 
that gradually an entire reconception of the patterns of seeking and 
conveying knowledge will have to be developed in the light of the 
purpose of these activities within the total context of human life. 
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But whether we labor toward such a reconception or seek modifica- 
tions within the existing patterns, it is essential that we be aware 
of certain fundamentals which must underlie all reform. 


Liberal education must at all times be permeated by a sense of the 
vital interfusion of life and the life of the mind. Without it mental 
activity loses its significance and becomes sterile. Therefore there 
must always be an awareness of the rootedness and purpose of all such 
activity in a larger whole. The phrase “for its own sake” which has 
so often been used to justify or extol the pursuit of knowledge and 
the arts is subject to misuse and misunderstanding. Its true intent is 
to aver that the primary purpose of learning and art lies not in any 
use they may find in furthering other ends, but in their immediate 
value for man. It is to enhance his life, to help him fulfill himself 
through reaching beyond himself. But the phrase is easily and com- 
monly perverted to justify the collection of any bit of knowledge, no 
matter how unimportant, or the continued practice of any technique, 
no matter how irrelevant its harvest. We engage in scholarship be- 
cause it provides us with deeper insight and finer appreciation of 
matters of great concern to us, not because scholarship is valuable “for 
its own sake”. We engage in art and science not for their sake but for 
our sake; they are not idols to which we sacrifice ourselves but ex- 
periences of great meaning to us. When this is lost sight of, cultural 
activity becomes trivial and education insipid, Therefore all teaching 
must be informed by an awareness of the relevance of the subject to 
the individual’s life. It need not always be articulated explicitly, but 
it must be a living reality. 


The cornerstone of liberal education is its concern with the person, 
where the word “person” is to be understood in all the fullness of 
its import. Person is not a collective name for several specialized roles 
in which an individual functions: it refers to a center in which his 
varied experiences find a focus, in which disparate or conflicting 
elements are rooted and cohere. It is this personal focus, this in- 
tegrated Self, toward which liberal education must be directed. The 
interpenetration of the life of the mind with all of life is one aspect 
of this: education has failed when it develops men whose conscious- 
ness is divided into a merely practical part untouched by culture 
and a merely theoretical or aesthetic part unnurtured by life. 
Similarly, the different realms of spiritual activity and the different 
modes of apprehending the world must be linked within the person. 
Therefore an educational program which is divided into isolated ele- 
ments addressing themselves to isolated parts of a correspondingly 
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divided personality, fostering only specialized skills and knowledge, 
is inappropriate to liberal education, which must be animated by the 
goal of making every field of learning contribute to the formation and 
growth of the individual as a total person in whom culture and prac- 
tice, reason and emotion, analysis and intuition, skepticism and con- 
viction are united. So conceived, education will incorporate the 
desirable aspects of Isolation and Analysis without being dominated 
by them, and will be in a position to draw inspiration from its cur- 
rently sluggish ideals. 

Since it has been the purpose of this article to reflect upon prin- 
ciples rather than to discuss specific methods of education, I would 
feel justified in ending my enquiry here without further exploration 
of possible embodiments of the ideas presented. But the writer has 
himself attempted to translate his thoughts into practice by develop- 
ing and teaching a course designed to grapple with the major issues. 
An account of it may help to clarify the suggestions advanced by 
illustrating how they may be given concrete shape. Also, since the 
scope of the demands here placed on education is such that they may 
well be thought suitable only for Utopia, this description of an at- 
tempt to realize them may be fruitful. It will be summary, however, 
since it is not the details of a particular course which are to be 
conveyed to the reader, but the principles which inform it and the 
spirit in which it is conceived. 

The course is more directly concerned with the questions of 
relevance, integration of learning and balance of attitudes than most 
courses, at least at the present time, can be. It seeks to help the 
student toward a synoptic understanding of four major forms of order 
and meaning and toward a balanced development of the correspond- 
ing human faculties. It attempts to see these forms and these faculties 
as distinctive but interlocking themes of the polyphony of man’s 
encounter with the world. Its title is: Modes of Experience; Science, 
History, Philosophy and the Arts. Its plan is to provide actual ex- 
perience with representative instances from the various realms and, 
on this basis, to consider the nature of these experiences, the attitudes 
they involve, their relation to the totality of experience, their similari- 
ties, differences and conflicts, and their complementary roles in life. 
It seeks to illuminate such questions as to functions of ari and science 
within the context of man’s culture; the kinds of knowledge sought 
by science and history, their value, and the procedures for obtaining 
them; the different and often conflicting uses of language in science, 
philosophy and poetry and the reasons for these differences; the 
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disparate approaches to experience appropriate to the various realms, 
the tensions they engender and the possibilities of holding them in 
balance. The integration it looks to is not one to be exhaustively 
articulated in a tight, objectified system, but rather one that consists 
of a balance of understanding and appreciation and a concord of 
different attitudes, toward which the person may strive as he becomes 
aware of the great richness and variety of experience and as he over- 
comes the first, often fatal, obstacles blocking a wider and juster view 
of things, in which the common ground as well as the distinct char- 
acters of various areas of human life are recognized, 

As every endeavour in the realm of the mind, this course, even when 
successful, can accomplish nothing final. It seeks to help the student 
to make a few crucial steps toward the integration described, which 
itself must be striven after throughout his life. But even these steps 
have to be taken in the face of formidable difficulties, especially in 
the enormous spiritual complexity and confusion that prevail today. 
In view of this, the course has annually been restricted to a small 
group (20-24) of highly selected students whose qualifications showed 
promise of their ability to grapple with the material. 

Education is not an empirical science where theories are verified 
by experiment; nor is it like technology, where the validity of an 
idea is easily tested by pragmatic results. It is only in the teaching of 
relatively superficial things, such as various skills, that a fairly simple 
assessment of success is available. The more important effects of 
education are far more elusive and must be based to a considerable 
extent on personal judgment, which, moreover, in the present case, 
would have to be given by the teacher himself—an equally difficult 
matter whether he considers himself successful or not. I would there- 
fore avoid all assessment here if I did not feel obligated to the reader 
who, in view of all the difficulties of such an undertaking, may be 
justifiably doubtful of it. The writer too, acutely aware of the 
demands on the student and the still greater demands on himself, en- 
tertained the gravest doubts; but he is now in a position to state, not 
only that his actual experience has convinced him of the feasibility 
and effectiveness of the enterprise, but that his hopes, though high, 
were surpassed by the results. 





Lewis Carroll’s Case 
for the Humanities 


CATHARINE K. FIRMAN 


Unpublished papers show that the creator 
of the Mock Turtle foresaw the uglification 
and derision of higher education 


Grave concern over the separation of science and the humanities was 
expressed by an author-scientist long before C. P. Snow began to 
issue his urgent warnings. Nearly 100 years ago Lewis Carroll— 
Charles L. Dodgson as he insisted on being called when acting in 
his professorial capacity—resigned his post as Public Examiner in 
Mathematics at Oxford University because the authorities dropped 
part of the requirements in classics for the science degree, an act 
he felt was degrading to both mathematics and classics. He termed 
it “a partial surrender, and so a step towards total surrender, of the 
principle, hithereto inviolate, that the Classics are an essenttul part 
of an education.” 

Although Dodgson’s protests sometimes took a witty turn, there is 
never any question in the reader’s mind but what he is in deadly 
earnest. One such leaflet, a letter to the Clarendon Trustees, is a 
delightful parody on the requirements of the physics department for 
additional facilities. Mathematics too, he maintained, needed special 
consideration, and he listed recommendations for his own depart- 
ment, happily puncturing the scientific balloon which he believed 
was becoming over-inflated. Among his requests were “a piece of 
open ground for keeping Roots and practising their extraction,” and 
a photographic room for recording the “various phenomena of 
Gravity, Disturbance of Equilibrium, Resolution, etc., which affects 
the features during severe mathematical operations.” 

In 1877 Dodgson was again aroused when Congregation at Oxford 
proposed to allow candidates for science degrees to dispense altogether 
with either Latin or Greek. In a letter to The Pall Mall Gazette, 
he expressed his views with a biting irony that leaves no doubt of 
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his concern over what he believed to be a most serious situation, He 
pictures Natural Science weeping at the gates of Oxford. “ ‘Ah, let me 
in!’ she moaned; ‘why cram reluctant youth with your unsatisfying 
lore? Are they not hungering for bones; yea, panting for sulphuretted 
hydrogen?’” “We heard and we pitied,” Dodgson continued. “We 
let her in and housed her royally; we adorned her palace with re- 
agents and retorts, and made it a very charnel-house of bones, and 
we cried to our undergraduates, “The feast of Science is spread! Eat, 
drink, and be happy!’ But they would not. They fingered the bones, 
and thought them dry. They sniffed at the hydrogen, and turned 
away. Yet for all that Science ceased not to cry, ‘More gold, more 
gold!’ And her three fair daughters, Chemistry, Biology, and Physics 
. ceased not to plead, ‘Give, give!’ And we gave. . 

The second act of this scientific drama finds Science still weeping, 
Dodgson wrote, but now it is for lack of pupils. Science accuses the 
university of bribing bright boys with scholarships and prizes for 
mathematics and classics, and she demands equal rights. “We had 
bought her bones; we bought her boys,” Dodgson said. “And now 
at last her halls were filled—not only with teachers paid to teach, 
but also with learners paid to learn. And we have not much to 
complain of in results, except that perhaps she is a little too ready 
to return on our hands all but the ‘honour-men’—all, in fact, who 
really need the helping hand of an educator.” 

The final act of the drama is still in rehearsal, wrote Dodgson, and 
he projected it as the not distant day when Science will say: “Give 
me no more youths to teach, but pay me handsomely, and let me 
think.” 

Dodgson admitted that some of the greatest minds of the day 
were to be found in the ranks of science, but it was his contention 
“that they made the science, not the science them; and that in any 
line of thought they would have been equally distinguished.” “As 
a general principle,” he continued, “I do not think that the exclusive 
study of any one subject is really education. . . . Therefore it is that 
I seek to rouse an interest, beyond the limits of Oxford, in preserving 
classics as an essential feature of a university education. Nor is it 
as a Classical tutor (who might be suspected of a bias in favor of 
his own subject) that I write this. On the contrary, it is as one who 
has taught science here for more than twenty years (for mathematics, 
though good-humouredly scorned by the biologists on account of the 
abnormal certainty of its conclusions, is still reckoned among the 
sciences) that I beg to sign myself,—Your obedient servant, Charles L. 
Dodgson, Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. 





The College President’s Wife 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


If not indeed the larger half, the president’s silent, 
unpaid partner, as the author proves by a cloud of 
witnesses, must be such a paragon as to add a further 
dimension to the measure of the presidency 


A recent issue of Liberal Education contains an article “The Measure 
of a College President,” by Paul H. Davis.‘ In this article, Mr. Davis 
discusses and arranges in the form of a score card ten significant 
qualifications of a successful president. To the mind of the writer, 
however, he has omitted one very important auxiliary qualification, 
the possession of a suitable wife. 

The writer has recently finished examining and summarizing for 
publication more than a hundred statements of the qualifications and 
bases for selection of university and college presidents, written in the 
past few years by presidents themselves and by other students of 
higher education. Several of these stress the importance not only 
of a candidate’s personal abilities and qualities but also those of his 
wife, as essential for a successful presidency. It may be of interest 
to quote extracts from some of these characterizations. 

The most comprehensive discussion of the subject is in a volume 
on college administration, written almost a decade ago by two widely 
known university presidents, now deceased, with a combined experi- 
ence of 56 years as presidents of four institutions of higher education.? 

In this volume, Raymond M. Hughes (1873-1958), president for 

fourteen years of Miami University and for nine years of Iowa State 
College, (now Iowa State University), writes in part as follows: 
The strain of office on the wife of a president is greater than it is on the 
president himself. While he has a secretary who can protect him from tele- 
phone calls and visitors at undersirable hours, his wife usually has no such 
protection. 

Along with the heavy burden of managing a household, often with inade- 
quate help or no help at all, she is looked up to by the faculty wives as their 
adviser, their leader, and often as their intermediary with the president. 
Their calls come at all hours over the telephone and in person and are 
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often extended. To wedge these in with her household duties, marketing, 
and care of children, requires great stamina and unusual ability as an 
organizer. Many women just don’t have what it takes. . . . 

While politics is sometimes played among faculty members, it is safe to 
say there is nearly always politics among the faculty wives. To keep clear 
of this and to do what can be done to reduce it to a minimum is no easy 
problem. Admission to the many campus clubs, securing the offices, gaining 
promotion and higher salaries for their husbands, and many other matters, 
all are involved in the politics of faculty wives. .. . 

An able, acceptable college president is invaluable, but the worth of 
a president’s wife who is equal to her responsibilities is above rubies.” 


President Hughes’ co-author, Frank L. McVey (1869-1953), was for 
eight years president of the University of North Dakota and for 23 
years of the University of Kentucky. In general he agrees with his 
colleague as to the great importance of the wife of the president, but 
he also stresses the importance of good health as well as other 
characteristics. He writes, in part: 


First of all, good health is desirable, as it helps her materially to endure the 
stress and strain of a heavy social program, long evenings, extended dinners, 
luncheons, calls, and house guests. Good health is behind the impression she 
gives of interest and joy in whatever she is doing. Beyond good health, this 
woman should be well educated, preferably a college graduate. 

From my observation, I would say that a teaching experience gives her an 
understanding of the purposes of a college, making her more sympathetic 
with the problems of teachers and the short comings of students. It is well 
that she keep up her reading and have some knowledge of current events, 
because she will have again and again important guests whose good will can 
be greatly increased by an intelligent hostess. 

What every woman would like to have is charm, and that quality smooths 
many a difficult path. . . . After all, this woman whom I am writing about 
must possess character and, if possible, have reached an inward serenity. 
Fundamentally this means a kind person who really loves people and who 
can suffer fools gladly. Naturally she is a tactful person who knows what is the 
right thing to do and who does it with wisdom. 

The ability to keep counsel and to hold her peace when controversy raises 
its sometimes ugly head adds much to her value as a good soldier in the 
academic citadel. She withholds criticism of people, especially of faculty 
members. Soon she learns to avoid consorting with cliques, of which there 
are many on a campus where large faculties are engaged in teaching and 
research. This is always difficult, since each group would like to claim her 
for its own. Friends are necessary and desirable, but anything approaching 
favoritism leads to comment and criticism, since such persons are regarded 
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as being near to the throne and are supposed to have the ear of the 
president. . . . 

So health, education, personality, charm, tact, and wisdom are all to the 
good in filling the position of the wife of a college president today.* 


Another president, still in active service, Peter Sammartino of 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, has written an informative little 
volume on the responsibilities of the president of a small college. He 
does not discuss the characteristics of the wife of the president, except 
as they are implied in the dedication of the volume to his wife: “To 
Sally, who, like the wives of all college presidents, takes care of the 
loose ends after the ‘major’ decisions are made.” 

An anonymous college president, writing in Harpers Magazine, 
more than twenty years ago, thus characterizes the diversity of re- 
sponsibilities of the presidential wife: 


Most of us are married. . . . We men almost always find we must have a 
wife to help us on our job. “Mrs. Prexy” has a job as diverse and interesting 
as her husband’s. She may be—and often is—the intimate friend of countless 
undergraduates; she can help to keep the faculty serene by her thoughtful- 
ness; she may take the place of large responsibility in the social and charitable 
activities of the college town. As a hostess she may have a thousand guests 
for a reception, ten house guests, usually trustees or rich donors, and twenty 
at dianer—all in forty-eight hours. 

At a social gathering of presidents and wives the following were reported 
as the activities of one wife, during her husband’s absence, in only eighteen 
hours: within her home she entertained the widow of the benefactor of the 
college and one of her relatives, provided rooms for the dance guests of two 
college boys whose parents were friends of the president, gave a luncheon 
for a French duchess who had come to lecture to the French Club and the 
Faculty Wives Club, presided at the meeting of fifty faculty wives held in 
her house, and interviewed and pacified three irate policemen intent on 
arresting the boys in a nearby fraternity house.® 


On the other hand, President Cornette, of West Texas State College, 
emphasized the damage that could be done by an unsuitable wife, 
when he wrote: 


One last word—the last and most important. If a college president has a 
wife, and certainly he should have one since in this position her work is of 
equal importance with his, that wife’s qualities and attitudes are just as in- 
fluential as his own in determining his relations with his faculty. Unfortunate 
indeed are both president and faculty when his wife is one of those feminine 
counterparts of a stuffed shirt who marches majestically along, overawed by 
the importance of her husband’s position and expecting everyone else to be 
likewise. Such a wife can do more damage at one afternoon tea than a 
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perfectly good president and a well-intentioned faculty can repair in six 
months. 

But fortunate indeed are both president and faculty when his wife is a 
person of spiritual warmth and human sympathy, with an intelligent poise 
that sees through artificial distinctions to find real values, and with that 
friendly understanding of all people which is the mark of genuine culture. 
Truly such a wife is a thing of beauty and a joy forever, both to president 
and faculty, and thrice-blessed are their relations by their presence.’ 


President Dodds, president emeritus of Princeton University, and 
head of the recent “Study of the College and University Presidency,” 
sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the report of 
which is promised for publication in 1961, said in an inaugural 
address 25 years ago: 


I once saw a complete job specification drawn up by the trustees of a 
university in search of a president. Talk about dual personalities: the gifts 
of a financier, business man, scholar, preacher, salesman, diplomat, politician, 
administrator, and YMCA secretary were some of the qualifications enumer- 
ated, in addition to high moral character, and a happy marriage to a charm- 
ing wife.® 


At another presidential inauguration about the same time—that of 
Levering Tyson at Muhlenberg College—President Keppel of the 
Carnegie Corporation suggested the important role of the wife as a 
supplement to that of her husband. He said: 


My second observation is that there is a Mrs. Tyson, and my second 
prophecy is that, as the years go by, any imperfections which the husband 
may reveal—and I warn you, he is a very human person—will be gladly over- 
looked by the community, in view of what his wife will contribute to the 
life of the college.® 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, late president of Stanford University, says: 


Something must be said, too, for the wife of a university president. She is 
called upon to play silent partner, without remuneration but with plenty 
of hard work, in social and other lines. She can do much to make or break 
her husband. Selection committees now look her over when a new president 
is sought.1° 


A similar observation regarding the responsibility of those respon- 
sible for the selection of a new president was expressed many years 
ago by R. T. Morris, upon his retirement after long service as a 
trustee of Cornell University: 


On at least two occasions that come to my knowledge, when the presidency 
of an institution hung in the balance, the Board of Trustees discust very 
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gravely the fine characteristics of two prospective presidents’ wives. Under- 
standing social functions . . . leave us in no doubt about the nature of a 
symphony in which two voices lead. 


An in another article discussing the qualifications of a president, 
Mr. Morris includes the “possession of a gracious, wise, and diplomatic 
helpmeet, who disputes the theorems of those geometricians who 
assume that one half cannot be larger than another half.” 12 

Dr. Kenneth Irving Brown, after twenty years’ experience as presi- 
dent of Hiram College and Denison University, describes meetings 
of the wives of college presidents in ‘‘a certain state,” presumably 
Ohio, as follows: 


The presidents of the colleges of a certain state, noted for the number of 
its institutions, are accustomed to gather annually for a candid off-the-record 
discussion of the hazards and perplexities of college administration. For 
many years the wives of the presidents, who have come along for a lark, 
have had their own session for a frank, private discussion of their official 
lives. The agenda—so spies have reported—have an annual sameness; per- 
haps the problems of the ladies are not subject to change: how to entertain 
on the college budget, what to serve trustees and faculty at receptions, how 
to get along with the dean of women, and so on. But each year, high on the 
list of items to be explored, stands: how to keep our president-husbands 
human and—as was added one year—sane.1% 


Felix Robb, dean of George Peabody College for Teachers, who 
was associated with Dr. Dodds in the “Study of the College and Uni- 
versity Presidency” mentioned above, in an address before the Insti- 
tute on Higher Education of the Methodist Board of Education, 
speaking under the pseudonym of “Professor I. M. Balding” to the 
new president of “Stoney Broke College,” gives discriminating advice 
on a variety of topics. He includes the following pertinent observa- 
tion: 


Wives have collapsed under the pressures of their role, but your wife is 
outgoing and I know your family will not take the attention, the adulation 
(and the criticisms that are sure to follow) too seriously; you will find ways 
to hold together as a family and discover in high visibility the rewards of 
measuring up to the expectations of a fascinating populace you otherwise 
would never know.** 


Finally Carter Davidson, president of Knox College for ten years, 
and of Union College and University for the past fifteen years, is the 
author of an article in American Mercury, where most educators 
would hardly look for a serious discussion of the qualifications of a 
college president. It was written, however, when the author was still 
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an instructor in English at the University of Chicago, before actual 
experience in the presidency but with a keen appreciation of its re- 
quirements and problems. The article is cast in the form of a pre- 
sumably verbatim report of a conversation between three college 
trustees: one, Sayre, of a large state university; another, Koontz, of 
an endowed university; and a third, Dunstan, of a small denomina- 
tional college. In their discussion, the three men cover a wide range 
of qualities in a successful president and some of the problems in- 
volved in securing one, including the characteristics of his wife. 
Sayre speaking: 


“He must have a wife about as well educated and twice as tactful as himself. 
If she doesn’t get along with the faculty wives, he won’t last long with the 
husbands. We found that out ten years ago, and now we’re making them 
bring their wives along with them, when they come for an interview.” 


“But if they are not married?” Dunstan objected. 


“Then we don’t ask them. Once there was a candidate that told us that 
if we selected him and insisted on it, he’d marry to satisfy us; but we decided 
it was too big a risk.” 


“We believe,” Koontz agreed, “that the choice of a university’s first lady 
is quite as important as that of the president. Though her name is not 
usually listed in the catalogue, she is really a very important executive. Not 
only have we a number of women members of the faculty who must be 
pleased, but the wives of the married professors, the women of the social 
circles of the city, and the increasing number of women philanthropists must 
all find in her a worthy companion and a perfect guest or hostess.” 


“You must have some difficulty in finding a perfect couple,” said Dunstan. 
“We've never aspired so high. We've just taken it for granted that the wife 
will be good enough to satisfy the usual number of faculty wives, and in 
our town they constitute what society there is.” 


“We turned down one first class man entirely because of his wife. Her 
disposition was enough to set the whole university against her husband 
within a week. And another candidate,” Sayre added, “we placed high on 
the list because we figured that what he lacked, his wife seemed to have. We 
don’t offer to pay salaries to presidents’ wives, but they certainly earn them.” 


“One of our earlier presidents had a wife to whom he used to entrust 
most of his difficult endowment cases,” remarked Koontz. “The story goes 
that the money from which our new chapel and library have been built all 
came through her efforts.”5 


Perhaps these few quotations, chiefly but not entirely from college 
presidents themselves, are sufficient to emphasize the high value of 
the wife of the president in a successful college administration and 
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the great importance of giving serious consideration to her qualifica- 
tions as well as those of her husband when an institution of higher 
education is in search of a new man to preside over its development. 
Possibly, therefore, an eleventh item, “the college president’s wife,” 
should be added to Mr. Davis’ otherwise admirable score card. 
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Non-Western Studies in the Small 
Liberal Arts College: An 


Experiment at Earlham and Antioch 


JACKSON H. BAILEY 


On the premiss that without some understanding of 
non-Western cultures we are not liberally educated, 
two colleges make a joint effort to solve the problem of 
adding this dimension to the overcrowded curriculum 


Early in 1959 Earlham and Antioch Colleges decided to add the 
formal dimension of non-Western studies to their academic programs 
and to work cooperatively in search of ways to realize this aim. The 
decision came after a considerable period of study, discussion and 
negotiation within each college and between them. It was based upon 
two assumptions about liberal education, The first is that it is no 
longer possible to consider young Americans liberally educated if 
their training does not include serious study of peoples and cultures 
outside the Western world. The second assumption reflects a tradi- 
tional concern which both institutions hold about the role of a liberal 
arts college in the world today. This is a concern for the spread of 
knowledge about developments in other parts of the world in order 
that students may be prepared to assume constructive roles as citizens 
and potential leaders in our society. 

Support on a number of levels, faculty and administrative, made 
the Earlham-Antioch project possible. Initial interest in this work 
came from one or two key members of the faculty on each campus. 
These men sparked the interest of others on the faculty and in ad- 
ministrative positions to the point that each administration created 
a faculty committee to study the matter and make recommendations. 
Once these had been made, discussion and revision by the full faculty 
led to the adoption of a general statement of commitment. The 
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faculty agreed to support and implement appropriate action to give 
added emphasis to the non-Western aspects of the academic program. 
Without both the spark of individual interest and active support by 
the respective administrations this decision could not have been made. 


The next step was a series of meetings of representatives of the two 
colleges to define the scope and purpose of the program and to 
create basic policy. These occurred during the spring of 1959. At 
the same time planning was focused and speeded up by the appoint- 
ment to the faculty at Earlham College of a historian who is a 
specialist in East Asian history. It is of special note that the appoint- 
ment came after the basic commitment by faculties and administra- 
tions to add this new dimension to the academic program. Had this 
not been the case, the specialist would have been in the position of 
“selling” a program in order to make a place for himself in competi- 
tion with all the other academic demands that face a small college. 
Such a situation might have foredoomed the acceptance of the whole 
idea. Another important part of this preliminary decision was the 
commitment by each college to add substantially to its library hold- 
ings in materials on non-Western areas, It is significant that the 
colleges were prepared to move on their own in the areas of staff 
and library before any formal approach was made for foundation 
support. This made possible the development of a long-term goal 
that should have more impact on the total educational effort than 
the interest created by a short-term grant could achieve. A program 
wholly dependent on such a grant would tend to be limited in scope 
and effect. 

The purposes of the program were defined by the joint committee 
to include (1) systematic exposure of the college community to people, 
ideas and information related to the non-Western areas of the world; 
(2) providing opportunity for permanent members of the faculties 
from all divisions of the college to undertake serious study of one or 
more non-Western areas (this study was to be aimed in broad terms at 
encouraging faculty to develop materials of relevance to their ongoing 
teaching activities); (3) the development and inclusion in the cur- 
riculum of a few courses dealing with non-Western areas, 


To help implement these aims, Earlham and Antioch received a 
three-year grant from the Ford Foundation. The central elements of 
the program as they have developed are three. First and most im- 
portant are the faculty seminars, one on each campus. These consist 
of ten to fifteen members who commit themselves to a year of study. 
The seminars meet twice each month for minimum sessions of two 





hours. Each member agrees to do the reading assigned by the director 
and the visiting specialists and to develop a project of his own of 
relevance to his teaching responsibilities. In addition, members 
agree to share in the leadership of sessions of the seminar. Once a 
month, the program entertains a visiting specialist who leads a ses- 
sion of the seminar on each campus, confers with individual faculty 
members about their projects, meets appropriate classes and gives 
one or more public lectures. The specialist spends three days on each 
campus and is thus able to minister to a variety of needs and desires. 

The second central element is the ongoing course program. The 
specialist on the Earlham faculty has at various times given a total 
of five different courses on the two campuses and has assisted with 
occasional lectures in other courses, The visiting specialists lecture to 
appropriate classes (e.g. religions of the world, political philosophy, 
economic development), thereby adding content and _ intellectual 
stimulus to these courses. 

The third element consists of a variety of public presentations to 
the general college community. Art exhibits, book displays, special 
films, and assembly and convocation lectures bring the program to 
the attention of those not immediately concerned with the faculty 
seminar or with specific courses. Informal teas and discussions with 
visiting specialists have become an important part of the extra-cur- 
ricular life of the campuses. 

During the first year of the program, the faculty seminars studied 
the culture of East Asia. Seven specialists in various aspects of East 
Asian culture each spent a week divided between the two campuses 
and four others made briefer visits. Membership in the seminar at 
one college included three from the humanities division, five from 
the social sciences, and two from the science division; at the other 
the distribution was: humanities—four, social sciences—four, and 
natural sciences—one. During the second year the seminars are 
studying South Asia. Membership in one includes: humanities— 
four, social sciences—six, and natural sciences—five; in the other 
five, four and two respectively. There is naturally less relevant ma- 
terial for the natural science faculty, but their presence in the group 
is important. Some interesting work was done by a chemist from 
one school who incorporated material on the development of alchemy 
in China in his course, “Liberal Arts Chemistry.” 

In structure and administration the seminars are informal. Each 
participant receives a very modest stipend and a book allowance as 
a symbol of commitment to devote time to the seminar. It has not 
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been possible to provide released time, and this necessarily limits 
the effort each member can devote. Within these limits, however, 
there has been a gratifying response. Seminar members have been 
serious and productive in their study, and there has been nearly 
100 per cent attendance at the sessions. 

From the experience of the first year and a half a number of tenta- 
tive evaluative judgments can be made. Certain specific developments 
give evidence that the program can be relevant to the ongoing educa- 
tional effort of the small college. 


A substantial number of courses taught by members of the sem- 
inar have been affected by their study projects. The effects have been 
varied, ranging from the insertion of material in lectures to the assign- 
ment of term-paper topics. In one case, a course was revised to 
include a week of reading and several discussion periods devoted to 
a non-Western topic in literature. A course in international rela- 
tions was planned, using Japan and India as case studies. Several 
other comparable projects are now being developed by members of 
the 1960-61 seminars. 


Two other developments have been encouraging. A hard-to-define 
and informal, but nevertheless substantial, awareness of non-Western 
ideas and cultures has appeared on the campuses. Faculty and 
students, many of them not directly involved in the program, go out 
of their way to bring materials to the attention of the director and 
to publicize them in the community. The showing of the UNESCO 
exhibit, “2000 Years of Chinese Painting,” led a number of people 
to acquire reproductions of items in the collection. The creative- 
writing publications on one campus devoted part of its 1960 spring 
issues to items in translation from Japanese. Several Japanese students 
participated in this project. 


One important by-product of the seminars is the opportunity they 
provide for serious intellectual exchange among the faculty. So often 
faculty meet only to deal with administrative committee work that 
there have been numerous expressions of appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity for substantive cooperative endeavor. One faculty member 
said: “For the first time, I have really become acquainted with (a 
Teaching colleague). He has a very stimulating mind.” 


The value of this intellectual exchange extends to the occasional 
joint meetings of the two seminar groups, which give an opportunity 
for significant contact between Earlham and Antioch. Participants 
have the opportunity to discuss common problems and to compare 
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departmental practices and course content. Many members have 
expressed appreciation for this part of the experience. 

Encouraging as these results are, however, we must hasten to add 
certain doubts and cautions. Even with good will and positive sup- 
port of faculty and administration, the problem of how to fit non- 
Western materials into the curriculum remains unsolved. When we 
feel that the training our students receive in the Western tradition 
still lacks depth, how can we justify further dilution of existing courses 
or the addition of new ones which students do not have the time 
to take nor faculty the time to teach? How can already burdened 
faculty take time to prepare themselves in new areas of study when 
they need to deepen their competence in their own special field of 
interest? 

Certain other problems deserve mention. While the visiting spe- 
cialists provide stimulation and bring insight into new areas of 
knowledge, too many visitors can give both faculty and students 
intellectual indigestion. No matter how good they are, a small 
campus cannot respond effectively if they come too often. The 
most important quality in a visiting specialist, beyond academic 
competence, is the ability to communicate on a variety of levels 
(student, faculty and general community) and in a number of con- 
texts (formal lecture, informal discussion and personal interview). 

A stereotype which exists in the minds of some is that the 
seminars are an unscholarly approach and must inevitably be the 
refuge of dabblers. This attitude can best be changed by quiet 
demonstration that it is unsound. The schedule of visitors, the 
assigned readings and the individual projects can all testify to this. 

Another problem which must be faced realistically is the need for 
expanded library resources. Few small colleges can afford to have 
extensive holdings in every non-Western area. One approach, how- 
ever, may be to acquire a small, carefully chosen basic bibliography 
in each area and, in addition, to concentrate major attention on one 
particular area selected arbitrarily as the one most appropriate to 
the college’s long-term interest, (e.g. East Asia, South Asia, Africa, 
Latin America). In one area, even a college with modest resources 
can acquire holdings in Western languages adequate for solid 
undergraduate course work (including monographic material for 
term papers and for faculty use). The American Universities Field 
Staff bibliographic guide A Select Bibliography: Asia, Africa, Eastern 
Europe, Latin America, can be very helpful in planning a basic 
buying program. 





One further problem that must be dealt with is that of language 
study. For undergraduates who develop serious interest in a non- 
Western area, the need to begin such study is acute. Yet few small 
colleges can afford to establish course offerings in Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindi or Arabic. In some places it may be possible for a cluster 
of colleges to provide such opportunities through cooperative ar- 
rangements in cross registration. For most colleges, however, the best 
approach appears to be the use of university center facilities for 
summer training. This can be especially effective for a student 
about to begin his final year of undergraduate study. He can con- 
tinue language study through the use of tapes during that year, 
return to summer school for intensive study after graduation, and 
then undertake graduate work with a significant start in language 
training. Such an approach should reduce appreciably the amount 
of time required for graduate training. It may also provide a promis- 
ing area for the development of mutually helpful relationships 
between the university centers and the small colleges. 

In evaluating the Earlham-Antioch program in mid-stream and in 
planning for future development, certain objectives and techniques 
have come into focus. Both colleges are convinced that the basic 
assumptions on which the experiment is based are sound. Non- 
Western materials can and should be a part of liberal education. 
If this aim is to be realized, however, the development of new 
courses must be approached cautiously, and their number must be 
kept to a minimum. One primary objective should be the incorpo- 
ration of new materials in already existing courses (e.g. world 
literature, comparative religion, history of science, political philoso- 
phy, economic history and development). This is important because 
it enables the established faculty to assume a central role in the 
development of the program instead of posing a threat to the status 
of their courses. 

It appears that the need for staff is twofold. It is important to 
have at least one well-trained specialist on the faculty to give gentle 
and sensitive but positive tone and guidance to the total effort. For 
significant, long-term development, however, there must be a number 
of key faculty interested enough to acquire competence in some aspect 
of the work which they can use in their own regular courses. Pro- 
vision for both of these needs seems an essential ingredient of success. 
University centers are aware of this latter need, and several of them 
offer fellowships and liberally structured opportunities for such fac- 
ulty development. 





A second important area of need is for experimentation in the 
pattern of curriculum distribution requirements. If non-Western 
ideas and materials are a vital and proper dimension of liberal edu- 
cation, modest provision must be made en encourage students to come 
into contact with them as a normal part of their academic program. 
This problem may well be the most difficult one to solve, since the 
practical difficulties are substantial. How to incorporate new special- 
izations without threatening the whole liberal arts college approach 
through repeated expansion remains a tough academic, administra- 
tive and even political problem. 

One final caution, as the Earlham-Antioch experiment shows clear- 
ly, is that no one pattern will meet the needs of all colleges. Each 
institution must work out objectives and techniques which fit its 
particular situation. 

This experiment in adding a new dimension to undergraduate 
liberal arts education is an exciting and challenging one for students 
and faculty. Goodwill, commitment, patience and hard work are 
needed in large quantities, but the potential results make the effort 
eminently worthwhile. 





The Public Relations of Liberal Arts 


ERNEST G. GRIFFIN 


What matters is the difference between truth and 
make-believe, says one who was unwittingly prepared 
for public relations by an old-fashioned head master 
who thought good relations were related to the good 


During the academic year 1959-60 I found myself in charge of the 
courses in Public Relations given at our college. It was not a very 
serious appointment, since I was only a stopgap until the right man 
came along. All I had to do was to make sure that the practitioner- 
instructors from the PR firms downtown had classrooms, that PR 
majors had my academic signature on their application forms, and 
that the comprehensive examination, set by the PR instructors, was 
fairly administered. Even so, that I should to any extent be in charge 
of high-level business courses in an American university suggests that 
Fate still likes her little joke; for I attended an old-established English 
public (i.e. private) school in which I was methodically unfitted for 
the modern world by a head master who taught Divinity and Greek, 
who administered his school with the Greek Testament in one hand 
and the cane of justice in the other, who allowed no recreation apart 
from team-spirited athletics and chamber music, and who would 
never deign to speak about the vulgarities of money and career. 
With such an impressive disqualification, why, it may be asked, 
was I chosen at all? The chief reason was that I did not resist as 
firmly as everybody else. Strangely, the arguments used by the anti- 
PR academics did not convince me. First, I failed to see the sharp 
division between subjects designated as “liberal arts,” such as the study 
of medieval romances and early American literature, and those not 
so labeled, which for the most part deal with the functioning of the 
modern world in which a man can best show whether or not he is 
liberally educated. Second, the obvious corruption in many current 
PR practices—one does not, surely, have to read Nation articles and 
the recent books by Harrington and Ross to be aware of the wide- 
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spread finagling—seemed to me not an invitation to ignore the devil 
but a challenge to exorcise him. 


So, with some but insufficient reluctance, I landed the job. Like a 
good student, I began “to research” the field, and discovered many 
points of view but little solid source material. Most of the objections, 
I felt, could be answered by the question Philip Sidney put to his 
opponents: “But what, shall the abuse of a thing make the right use 
odious?” Some writers went so far as to conclude that any attempt 
to give more than “basic information” was fraudulent—an assertion 
which glosses over a host of difficult problems about the nature of 
information and sidetracks the fundamental issue of deciding at what 
point the time-honored rhetorical devices of interpretation and per- 
suasion become dishonest “manipulation.” On the other side, I read 
some embarrassingly enthusiastic articles in the Public Relations 
Journal which welcomed the growing college interest and cooperation: 
it is obviously good PR in itself to have respectable colleges supply 
technical training with a liberal arts flavor, as one may add pepper- 
mint to toothpaste. In general my studies—which included discus- 
sions of the subject more serious than I have indicated—left me with 
one certainty and one uncertainty. 


Educators, I decided, might as well recognize PR as a fact of modern 
life. PR firms and techniques are here to stay, and in this complex 
world they can serve a useful and honorable function. What I am 
less certain about is whether even those educators who do admit the 
fact of PR have yet found the right way of dealing with it. It seems 
to me that, in all the critical discussions pro and con, something 
fundamental has been squeezed aside. In the attempt to define this 
“something,” I find, somewhat to my surprise, that I have been think- 
ing of my unworldly head master more than at any other time since 
I left school. He, I believe, would have known what he had to do 
about PR and, knowing it, would have done it. 


Though a learned man, “The Head” was in some ways refreshingly 
simple in his approach to educational problems: he was in charge 
of a liberal arts school and therefore he was a liberator. His duty 
was to deliver his charges from the “servile or mechanical” and train 
them in the arts and sciences “worthy of a free man.” Today, one 
sometimes hears liberal education referred to as “general” or prepara- 
tory education in a way which suggests that educators compel students 
to flip through readings in a junior encyclopedia of knowledge before 
allowing them to qualify for their specialized or “real” work in the 
world. Not so for the Head. For him, liberal education was a special 
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mission, and he thundered towards his goal with all the techniques 
of persuasion and the powers of discipline at his command, whether 
we or our parents or the trustees or the local businessmen liked it 
or not. To have employed a PR man to make “good” relations with 
the public would have been to deny what belonged to himself. He 
was his own PR man. But relations with the public began with what 
was right and not with what was wanted. At the same time, he never 
laid down the law without reasonable enquiry beforehand. If the 
question of PR courses had arisen, I am sure he would not have dis- 
missed them out of hand, checking them against a static list of “liberal 
arts subjects.” He was always the educator in action, examining and 


questioning, accepting here, rejecting there, evaluating and reforming. 


Such an attitude is a challenging and troublesome one, but—to use 
the words which the Head drummed into us—“safety first” may be a 
good rule for the road but it is not for life. In refusing to compromise 
there is always the danger of bigotry—a vice of which his enemies 
often accused him. He made a number of enemies because for him 
the “good” in “good relations with the public” was the same term, 
with the same meaning, as the “good” he used in his Divinity classes. 
He was “bigoted,” many of us complained, about our demands for a 
school dance on Founder’s Day. He allowed such a dance—once, but 
when he heard the cheap music and saw some of the cheaper girls 
who invaded the quadrangle and playing fields, that was the last of 
the series. The local cinema owners accused him of bigotry. The dis- 
covery that some of his students apparently preferred sitting on soft 
seats in the dark before the attractions of Tom Mix or Clara Bow to 
exercising their bodies, minds and morals on the cricket pitch was 
too much for him; to help the young gentlemen liberate their minds 
from the “servile or mechanical,” cinemas were henceforth out of 
bounds. 

Because of his educational approach, it was not inconsistent of him 
to allow—even encourage—politics on the campus. Political interest 
would naturally come to a climax before a general election, and it 
was the tradition to have our own “general election” before the na- 
tional one. This was not just a joke, however. Enthusiastic teachers 
and students put up their platforms in the quad and appealed and 
argued and stormed, running the full gamut of eloquence from 
exordium to peroration. “Schoolboy chums” poured vituperative 
scorn on each other for being reactionary blue or revolutionary red, 
timidly Tory or pinkishly Labour. I remember that as the result of 
one tumultous session of electioneering, the Liberal Party was elected; 





the “party leader” received a telegram of congratulation from Lloyd 
George himself, who was soundly defeated in the ensuing national 
election. 


It may have been the same insistence on letting all the winds of 
doctrine loose that caused the Head to employ a left-wing writer just 
down from the university (this was “the pink decade”) as a sixth form 
English master. Or perhaps he did not even consider the young man’s 
opinions; he was interested primarily in finding an educated man 
who was devoted to the search for what was real and who was able 
to feel strongly, even ardently, about it. As far as I know, the Head 
never tried to impose on his teachers or his students an “acceptable” 
opinion or common image—yet we were always arguing fiercely over 
something he had said or done. He made us feel more earnestly what, 
by enquiry and argument, we found to be true. In particular, he ex- 
horted us to be ever alert in separating the real from the sham. Per- 
haps for him the ideal of the liberally educated man might have been 
summed up as he who could recognize the real thing when he saw 
it and who had the power to believe in and promote it, without fear 
or favor. 


His training was probably responsible for my becoming a kind of 
PR man (though it never occurred to me to describe myself as such) 


soon after I left school. Later years have made me realize how hard 
it is to discover “the real thing,” but at the time it was obviously a 
vast abstraction known as “world peace.” I devoted myself to a posi- 
tion of “press and publicity secretary” for the youth division of the 
League of Nations Union. I have never taken any other job so seri- 
ously in my whole life. Mere “basic information” was only a begin- 
ning: I did not just give “the facts,” I interpreted them for a public 
who were longing to hear the truth, or who at least should hear the 
truth. I organized meetings—including one which the Head allowed 
me to hold at the old school—wherever I could, inside and out. I 
made friends with local reporters, bribing them (I suppose) with free 
teas. I used all my powers of persuasion, with glorious bursts of 
rhetoric (“Divine peace does not mean somnolence in a church pew,” 
I early informed a local church congregation), in any kind of journal 
which had an inch of space to spare, whether it was sponsored by the 
literary circle of the Independent Labour Party or the Primrose 
League Ping Pong Club. 


All that was long ago. Many ventures far more important than 
my little efforts were mocked by World War II. I know now that the 
real thing is never an abstraction and that there is a young belief like 
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young love, a “calf belief.” Yet perhaps such early enthusiasms, with 
all the error they contain, are necessary for later balance. They give 
words an emotive meaning, as well as a rooting in experience, that 
is never quite lost. Frequently one hears sounds that resemble those 
words, but they are not the same. The life has been drained out of 
them—if it was ever put into them in the first place. The difference 
between the true words and the sounds that resemble them is at the 
core of the ethics of PR. Whatever it is that has slipped out of our 
social mores today began by slipping out of the words. 


Unfortunately, this kind of cultural fact cannot be proved sta- 
tistically: it comes to be recognized mainly through the accumulation 
of experience. For me, the chief example of what I mean springs 
from an interview I had some years ago, the result of a suggestion that 
I might be interested in a career in public relations. I met the em- 
ployment officer of one of the biggest PR firms, an exceptionally in- 
telligent and likeable man, who gave me half an hour from his very 
busy schedule. We discussed my qualifications, but these were sec- 
ondary considerations. “The real thing,” he said, “is this: you must 
believe in what we're doing. It’s no good if you don’t. For instance, 
we are now keeping the government from applying the anti-trust act 
to a big chain of stores. But we believe in this. Would you?” 


The moment stands out very vividly in my mind. I had no doubts 
about my answer to his question, but I had about his. I could not 
shake off the impression that, insofar as the word had any meaning 
for me, he did not “believe” in the particular assignment he men- 
tioned any more than I did—but that he would have argued himself 
into “believing” almost anything his company promoted. Belief had 
in fact become make-believe. I do not think I have exaggerated the 
significance of this incident, if only because I have had similar experi- 
ences many times since. I have indeed come to the conclusion that 
out-and-out crooks and thoroughly cynical manipulators are in a 
minority among those engaged in PR; many more are decent men 
who bluff themselves, justifying their lives within a carefully con- 
structed make-believe. 

But however much effort is put into “believing,” make-believe is 
not the truth. The kind of “reasoning” which such falsity can lead 
to was recently demonstrated by the superb piece of upside-down logic 
in which, it was reported, a lawyer advised a PR man to tell lies to the 
investigating committee, since everybody else would be telling lies 
and if the PR man told the truth he would be accused of perjury. 
When society reaches this stage, it is time for the liberator, the man 
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who puts back the liberal into “liberal arts.” Or, if one democrati- 
cally prefers, a liberating committee—as long as there is a tough, out- 
going academic authority which will accept the challenge of a world 
which seems all entertainment and expediency, neither hiding behind 
the names of courses nor heeding the squawks of those businessmen 
and students who do not know what liberal education means or who 
are unwilling to pay the price. Exactly what is to be done cannot— 
and need not—be decided in advance; given honest conviction and 
the will to do, administrative devices are usually easy enough to find. 
All that need be observed here is that, because of the dubious morality 
of some current practices, PR courses should be strictly supervised; 
efforts should be made to discover what PR instructors are teaching 
apart from “pure” technique, to examine exam questions te see if they 
are truly in the liberal arts tradition—to confirm, in general, that PR 
courses are primarily designed, not to train students technically to 
take part in PR as it exists, but to prepare them, as part of a liberal 
education, to meet a world in which PR is a fact. 

The challenge of teaching such courses as those in PR may be a 
heaven-sent opportunity, for it is probable that only the college can 
do what has to be done now in the general culture. What is missing 
above all is intellectual integrity, or morality in the functioning of the 
mind. Here is a chance for colleges to be bold, to make it known that 


they will have nothing to do with the “take it easy” morality which 
leads to the creation of false images and to the encouragement of peo- 
ple to think they believe in them. They should advertise that they 
are obliged to make life difficult since they believe only in the real 
thing, the truth. That is all they have to sell. And the dissemination 
of that truth is their only public relations. 





A Note on Faculty Benefits 


and Evaluations 


FRANKLYN A. JOHNSON 


The president of a small and meagerly endowed 
institution tells how it is trying to keep up the 
quality of its faculty through a fair system of 
evaluation and reward 


As we college and university educators face the challenges, the 
headaches and the pleasures of our chosen profession in the exciting 
years ahead, the retention and increase of able faculties appears as 
our greatest test. Academic statesmanship will be required of us 
all, but especially of those who are senior in faculty rank and who 
occupy decision-making posts. 

As everyone in academic life knows, some policies in a university 
must be settled, short of board action, by the faculty, some by th2 
administration and some by both groups. At Jacksonville University 
we conceive the general policies and procedures for faculty evalua- 
tion, and for promotions and annual salary increments, to involve 
both. On the other hand, the actual amounts of increases, as well 
as whom to promote, are thought of as administrative decisions, 
following consultation with the respective division chairmen. 

This procedure is a key reason for our excellent faculty-adminis- 
tration relationship. While at no time abdicating its chief raisons 
d’étre—the establishing of priorities, the making of many decisions 
and the maintenance of a climate favorable for learning—the admin- 
istration bases decisions upon wide consultation with the faculty, 
especially its elected and appointed leadership, 


On the matter of faculty benefits, a faculty committee drafted a 
plan now successfully in effect for two academic years. The plan 
was evolved with the cooperation of the administration and then 
received faculty and board approval. Its principal aim is to assist 
faculty members to forecast their professional position and salary 





at Jacksonville University for some years ahead, and yet not elimi- 
nate merit, or lack of merit, from due consideration in the advance- 
ment process. Both the fixed and the flexible elements are stated 
in the opening two sentences of the committee report, now a part 
of the Faculty Handbook: 


Advancement from one academic rank to the next is dependent upon college 
degrees earned and years of full-time college teaching experience. In addi- 
tion, advancement may be made by virture of special merit. 

The more or less orthodox criteria for the various ranks follow: 
Instructors hold at least a master’s degree and have taught less than 
four years; assistant professors possess at least a master’s degree and 
more than four years’ experience; associate professors have the 
doctor’s degree and ten years’ experience; while full professors have 
the doctor’s degree, ten years’ experience and “have demonstrated 
exceptional scholarship and/or service.” 

A unique feature, which should be of some value to professors in 
estimating their future income, is the mathematical ratio for de- 
termining annual salary increases (except those for merit). These 
increases will be in the ratio of 1.0 for instructors, 1.5 for assistant 
professors, 2.0 for associate professors and 2.5 for professors. Be- 
cause of the financial variables for an institution which possesses a 
very small total endowment, and most of whose budget is based upon 
tuition income, the dollar amounts to be granted according to this 
formula will be determined year by year. 

Promotions and annual salary increases “may also be made for 
exceptional merit,” examples of which are cited in the Handbook. 
Several of these have been made during the current year. On the 
other hand, if the dean of the faculty “finds the services of a faculty 
member to be less than satisfactory,” promotion and salary increase 
may be withheld, and the faculty member is individually notified. 

The evaluation of the faculty, in order to provide fair allocation 
of promotions and salary increases, is a most difficult and complex 
matter. One thing we academicians can be sure of is that the faculty 
will be evaluated by someone, in some manner, despite the sensi- 
tivities and shibboleths on this subject. Universities have considered 
and used many methods, including evaluation by faculty colleagues 
or by students, classroom visitation by deans and department heads, 
counting of research pages published, student spying and reporting, 
and other systems. 

The Jacksonville faculty and administration have for several years 
utilized student questionnaires, both for administrative evaluation 
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of teaching effectiveness and for the instructor’s self-evaluation. While 
recognizing the possibility of error or bias, especially among freshmen 
students, we have thus far failed to uncover a better system for de- 
termining what the students think. The current questionnaire con- 
sists of seven points, and ends with a space for “general comments” 
on the course. It is filled out at the end of each semester and col- 
lected in such a way that the student’s anonymity is preserved. The 
questionnaire does not reach the instructor until the next semester 
has opened. Frank and helpful comments for the instructor are often 
the result, as the forms, after review by two senior deans and the 
president, are returned to each faculty member. 

Evidences appeared over a year ago that faculty-administration 
communication on the matter of professional status and expectation 
was inadequate, and various reorganizations have taken place. One 
of the innovations is an annual faculty-administrative conference, dur- 
ing which the dean of the faculty or other administrator discusses 
with each instructor his professional status and outlook at this uni- 
versity. The meetings take place in accordance with this statement 
of purpose: 


The reports of the Division Chairmen and the student evaluations shall be 
used as a basis for an annual conference with every full-time member by an 
appropriate administrative officer of the University. The fundamental pur- 


pose of the conference shall be directed toward mutually seeking means of 
increasing the effectiveness of the instructor in his professional relation to 
the University. 


The dean of the faculty reports his conferences to have been very 
rewarding, while the instructors with whom I conferred (those on 
tenure) also believe this plan to be useful. 

As we face the sea of students of the sixties, first things must be 
placed first. A shortage of funds for both public and independent 
institutions of higher education impends, and faculties and admin- 
istrations must give up some of the wasteful habits of the past. We 
must see that faculties are well paid, and that their members are 
evaluated fairly in accordance with the stated and understood criteria 
of their particular institution. We must hasten decision-making 
processes. We must study carefully our academic standards, organi- 
zation, procedures and personnel within each college. We must then 
cooperatively find the optimum point for satisfying both our profes- 
sional ambitions for quality higher education in America, and our 
governmental and private supporters’ ambitions that every educa- 
tional dollar be used wisely. 
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Before Us, the Deluge! 


MARTEN TEN HOOR 


New resources, and better uses of old resources, to 
meet the challenge of rising enrolments are reviewed 
by a teacher and administrator of long experience 


The attempt to estimate the effect of the coming increase in stu- 
dent enrolment on the educational character and activities of the 
college and university is obviously an undertaking of substantial 
dimensions. The magnitude of the problem is of course due to the 
size of the anticipated increase. We would not ordinarily be par- 
ticularly concerned about increases in the number of students; we 
have for years been absorbing small to moderate increases. When 


they were sudden and substantial but obviously temporary, like the 
“veteran’s bulge” after the last war, we were able to make emergency 
accommodations. But this time, if educational statisticians are cor- 
rect, our colleges and universities are going to be faced with increases 
of such size and so rapid and so lasting that emergency measures will 
be wholly inadequate. 

As a result, educators everywhere are trying to think of new re- 
sources and of better ways of using old resources. Encouragement, 
in fact a demand, to do this, is coming from laymen as well as pro- 
fessional experts, from politicians and even from the general public. 
The latter two groups are beginning to talk pointedly, and somewhat 
loosely, about inefficiency and waste. About all of this we have good 
cause to be a little uneasy. 

Just to refresh our memory on what it is predicted that we are 
going to face, let me quote a few statistics and make some related 
comments. It is claimed that between this year and the year 1970 
the college population of the United States will nearly double, to 





Note: An address delivered at the annual dinner meeting of the Louisiana College 
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6,400,000, and that it may go as high as 9,000,000. Whereas U. S. 
higher education now spends $3,600,000,000 annually, by 1970 it will 
need to spend at least $9,800,000,000. Our colleges will need fifty 
per cent more teachers. As for salaries—and this will make many a 
mouth water—full professors’ salaries must be doubled to average 
$17,000. The blanket demand for a college education will become 
so widespread that every individual with an I.Q. of 100 will expect 
to complete a two-year course with a college label. 

There will be a shaking up and shifting and sorting out and 
settling down—all phenomena which are characteristic of accommo- 
dation—with the result that the current, still fairly homogeneous 
college scene will be transformed into a complex arrangement of 
junior colleges, vocational schools, four-year colleges, transformed 
teachers colleges, technical schools and institutes, and universities, 
of widely differing educational character and standards. The new 
educational motto for parents and counselors will be: find the in- 
stitution which exactly fits the student and deposit him there. 


In self-defense, a number of our colleges and universities will seek 
to avoid the engulfment or to lift themselves out of it. They will 
try to maintain themselves as oases of academic excellence in “the 
great wastes of utilitarianism and mediocrity.” The Ivy League, in 
other words, will considerably expand, westward and northward and 
southward. And the Magnolia League will possibly also seek ex- 
pansion, at least in its own area. But there will be opposition. For 
not all the institutions that desire to practice this kind of self-directed 
selection will be permitted to do so by the people on whom they are 
dependent for support. Tax-supported institutions may encounter 
stiff resistance from the tax-payers. It is not far-fetched to expect 
that this may become a political issue and be debated in legislatures 
at appropriation time. 

Such a protective withdrawal of some institutions will undoubted- 
ly be a benefit to higher education as a whole. But it will only make 
the problem of accommodation more acute for the great mass of 
institutions, and particularly for the liberal arts colleges, in and 
out of the universities. The liberal arts colleges, both junior and 
senior, are expected to perform a tremendous educational task: in 
our system they are responsible for terminal education, for so-called 
general and cultural education, for instruction in tool subjects such 
as English and mathematics, for subject-matter courses for teachers 
and college professors, and for a wide assortment of pre-professional 
courses. In addition, many of them do a little professional educat- 





ing on their own. The liberal arts colleges therefore will from the 
beginning feel the full effect of the increase in student population. 
Even if in our universities a substantial proportion of the new stu- 
dents register in the undergraduate professional schools, as they 
will of course do, they will for a year or so elect from forty to eighty 
per cent of their courses in the liberal arts college. 

To the uninitiated, this problem of the increase in students may 
seem to be little more than a sum in addition, to be solved, on 
paper at least, by the extrapolation of current ratios and relation- 
ships. Unfortunately, these ratios and relationships will not all be 
affected at the same time and in the same degree. The increase 
will first be felt where we are most vulnerable, in the lower division 
and particularly in the freshman year, where we already have as 
many students as we can manage, and where we have already been 
compelled to make some compromises, We can of course make more 
use of large lecture-discussion courses, and we can do this with a 
good conscience, if we can provide the type of lecturer needed for 
this kind of teaching, and if we can provide enough competent 
graduate assistants to serve as “section hands.” Most institutions 
will probably be limited in their ability to use this device by the 
lack of large lecture classrooms. 

As for other areas in the college, many institutions could at 
present, without pushing and crowding, absorb a fairly substantial 
number of students in their advanced undergraduate courses. On 
this level our problems will develop later. To be sure, if the ultra- 
modern doctrine that no student should be delayed in his “normal 
development” by failure to be promoted were to become generally 
accepted in higher education, there would never be any decrease 
in pressure in the upper division. But in that case a little crowding 
and confusion more or less would not make any difference anyway— 
and we could always turn the problem over to the extremists. In 
the case of the seminar course, which is certainly one of our most 
effective kinds of teaching units, we shall soon reach the saturation 
point or enter the area of diminishing returns. The effect of the 
expected increase on graduate enrolment will of course be delayed 
for several years; but in view of the present-day competition for 
graduate students, which is here and there taking on the character 
of athletic recruiting, substantial increases will in most institutions 
be warmly welcomed. 


II 
Accepting the predicted increases as inevitable, what new means 
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and methods of accommodation are available to us? Before turning 
to the consideration of such devices and procedures, let me hasten 
to point out that I realize that I seem to be making an important 
and possibly unjustified assumption, namely, that current practices 
and conditions in higher education must in general remain as they 
are. I seem to be assuming, for example, that existing average teach- 
ing loads and student-teacher ratios are on the whole justified and, 
what is even more basically important, that the standards of ad- 
mission and of grading which we are now employing are on the 
whole defensible. It is clearly possible that by effecting changes in 
these and other practices we could make a substantial and desirable 
contribution to the solution of the student population problem. 
Let me assure the reader therefore that I shall return to a consider- 
ation of this aspect of the problem later. 

The means of accommodation which I wish first to consider are 
not brand new; all of them have been proposed in recent studies 
and some of them have already been experimentally instituted here 
and there. One of them was tried out during the veterans’ bulge. 
Taking an example from industry, a few institutions at that time 
undertook to solve the space problem by organizing the faculty and 
student body into two shifts, one functioning until four in the 
afternoon and the other picking up there and continuing until ten 
o'clock at night. This would certainly serve to relieve the classroom 
scarcity and to maintain the teacher-student ratio; but it would not 
be practicable unless an institution either doubled its teaching load 
or doubled its faculty or combined a fractional increase of one with 
the other. In any case, it would not reduce the cost of teaching, 
though it would reduce the need for additional capital expenditures. 

The same is true of the proposed three-semester or four-quarter 
systems. A useful byproduct of these “acceleration” plans is that they 
are effective ways of meeting the steadily increasing criticism from 
political, business and other sources of alleged inefficient utilization 
of buildings and equipment. Generally speaking, we might do well 
to keep these expressed and implied criticisms in mind and to re- 
member that this is not a good time to demonstrate that we do not 
need the space we now have—for example, by agitating for the 
abolition of Saturday classes. 

We have heard considerable talk lately about the use of ancillary 
personnel to help professors with all kinds of chores which are 
necessary to keep the educational machinery moving but which, 
strictly speaking, are not part of the educational process. Such per- 
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sonnel could be used to take rolls, to make routine reports on 
absences and grades, and in various ways to relieve the professors 
of those clerical tasks, many of which have their birth in the minds 
of registrars, business officers and clerical-minded administrators. We 
do, as a matter of fact, already in some areas of the college and 
university use lay .or student personnel for such purposes. In the 
scientific departments we have store-keepers, instrument repairers 
and conditioners, students to set up and take down laboratory 
apparatus, attendants for rats and monkeys, etc. And we have sec- 
retaries who are sub-heads, sub-deans and sometimes even sub-presi- 
dents. There is no reason why we should not add to our ancillary 
personnel if we can thereby save the time and energy of our professors 
and correspondingly increase their professional efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. 

I have also recently been reading of institutions which are em- 
ploying as readers local housewives who are former teachers or college 
graduates of assured competence. This is not as new a development 
as it sounds, for during the veterans’ bulge a number of institutions 
engaged such persons as temporary instructors, particularly in English 
composition and elementary mathematics. And I can testify from 
personal knowledge that not infrequently these people were consid- 


erably more interested and conscientious than some young Ph.D.’s 
who looked upon this kind of teaching as a temporary humiliation 
from which they hoped to escape as soon as possible. Having no 
academic future, the housewives were quite content with their lot. 


Another way in which we can help lighten the load of our fac- 
ulties when the increase comes is by making more use of student 
readers. It is already common practice in large institutions to use 
graduate students for this purpose. In the large lecture-discussion 
courses it is of course logical that the graduate assistants who conduct 
the sections should also read the papers of the students in their 
sections. In the future we may in addition have to make considerable 
use of our best seniors as readers. Personally I cannot view the un- 
restricted use of readers without some uneasiness, particularly for 
such courses as freshman composition and freshman mathematics. 
These are to a considerable extent courses in which a skill is sup- 
posed to be taught, and therefore the daily critical attention of the 
instructor to the student’s performance would seem to be essential. 
If someone other than the instructor reads the themes, the latter 
will miss precisely that contact with the student by which his teach- 
ing ought to be directed. 





The situation is obviously somewhat different with lecture courses, 
especially if objective tests are used. But even in such courses the 
lecturer who never reads quiz or examination papers misses an 
important source of pedagogical information. Papers can be used 
not only to estimate the student’s success or failure in the course but 
also that of the instructor. And, incidentally, papers become much 
more interesting if read with this double purpose in mind. Let me 
hasten to add that the point of view about readers expressed above 
is advanced without prejudice to the claim that too many papers 
consume too much time and take the edge off the interest and en- 
thusiasm which are essential to good teaching. 

A new plan to help meet the critical shortage of teaching per- 
sonnel has recently been proposed by Dr. O. C. Carmichael. It is 
intended to offset the time-lag which will occur between the flood 
of new undergraduates and the ultimate emergence out of this of a 
proportionate increase in the number of college teachers equipped 
with the doctorate. Assuming a minimum span of seven or eight 
years between the freshman year and the completion of the Ph.D., 
it ‘will be at least that long before an increase in the freshman class 
will produce an increase in the output of our graduate schools. 


The proposal is to begin developing a new category of college 
teachers which will lie somewhere between the current graduate as- 
sistant and the full-fledged assistant professor with the Ph.D. degree. 
The plan involves beginning to prepare this kind of college teacher 
during the junior year by having him select the subject which he 
wishes to teach and by having him concentrate heavily on this for 
his senior year and one year of graduate study. In addition he will 
be given a modicum of pedagogical training. There is to be no talk 
about research: his concern will be with the accumulation of an 
amount of knowledge of subject-matter adequate for the purpose of 
independent teaching of freshman and sophomores. The successful 
candidate will receive a master’s degree, but it will be a teaching 
degree, not a junior research degree. 

This kind of instructor—for that will be his rank—will thus not 
be a graduate student, either partially active or temporarily inactive, 
who is delaying the completion of his graduate work by teaching, 
principally if not wholly for the purpose of having a means of 
support. He will be a person who has deliberately prepared himself 
for a sub-faculty position. He will be a full-time instructor with no 
other ambition but teaching, for the time being at least. And it 
will be understood that he is not to be prodded by heads of depart- 
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ments and bullied by deans into “working towards his Ph.D. degree.” 
It is not difficult to think up objections to this plan, but whatever 
they may be, the proposal has one obvious virtue: assuming that a 
goodly number of students can be induced to follow the plan, it 
will quickly provide higher education with teachers in the coming 
emergency, when there seems little liklihood that they will be ob- 
tainable from any other source. 


Ill 


Another proposal for making possible more teaching with the 
same number of teachers or even fewer is to make use of mechanical 
teaching devices. Considerable progress has already been made in 
this area, in respect to both experimental use and critical evaluation. 
Contemporary developments make it clear that automation is be- 
ginning to play a substantial and gradually increasing role in educa- 
tion. Whereas in the past teaching has been almost exclusively a 
human enterprise, giving the schoolmaster good reason (as a wit put 
it) “to walk about wonderingly, amazed at being himself,” today 
the machine is gradually taking over some of his professional duties 
and, as we shall see, even some of his responsibilities. The teacher 
is by nature and training inclined to be skeptical about the possi- 
bility, and even the academic propriety, of the use of teaching 
machines. Above all, he is becoming increasingly suspicious of the 
motivations of those who are so enthusiastic about them. And this 
is, in principle, commendable; for final judgment can certainly not 
with safety be left to the manufacturers and promoters of these 
machines, and possibly not even to our much-harassed educational - 
administrators. 

The mechanical process with which all of us are already somewhat 
familiar is closed-circuit television. Many institutions have been 
using this method of teaching multiple-section courses. My informa- 
tion about this experiment comes from observing it on my own 
campus and from reading a number of reports on the alleged success 
or failure of its use. Although it is not yet time for a final reckon- 
ing, some fairly reliable conclusions seem to have emerged. 

When I personally attended a section being taught this way, the 
first thing that occurred to me was that the professor who appeared 
on the screen seemed to be pretty much the same person whom I 
had known about the campus—no more and no less glamorous, no 
more and no less eloquent. On the whole, I could discover no loss 
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of personality, which has so often been claimed by critics. That 
TV does little harm to the personality, or for that matter little good, 
is borne out by our experience with commercial TV. Personalities 
on this medium attract us or repel us or are neutral. Some grow 
on us and, over a reasonable period of time, become almost as 
familiar as our everyday acquaintances. I feel sure that there are 
students who feel better acquainted with some TV personalities than 
with some of their professors. This might be considered an argument 
in favor of closed-circuit TV. Sometimes, however, TV personalities 
“fade out” on us, though the fact that some of them continue to 
appear indicates that our experience is not universally shared. 


Generally speaking, appearance on TV seems to be a more exacting 
test than appearance in the classroom, though some individuals do 
much better than might have been expected. One conclusion seems 
obvious, namely that TV instructors must be selected with great 
care. Just as lecturers to large classes must be competent platform 
speakers—we might almost say, competent performers—so TV teach- 
ers must fit the medium which they are to use. I cannot believe that 
television will make much difference, one way or the other, with a 
teacher who, as one sharp-tongued wit put it, is nothing more than 
a “sound-track for a textbook.” On the other hand, the professor 
who fills in mental and verbal blanks in his lecturing with ah’s and 
uh’s and stop-gap words will be cruelly exposed on TV. 


In respect to bad speaking habits, television, thanks to the demands 
of exacting sponsors, has brought about, by example at least, a great 
improvement in the art. If the use of television instruction becomes 
general, it could bring about considerable improvement in the art 
of teaching. To what extent a teacher can be trained for this medium 
is still an open question. Being photogenic is obviously a gift of 
nature and has not in the past been a requirement for appointment 
to a college faculty. There seems no reason, however, why students 
cannot become as easily reconciled to a professor’s appearance on 
television as in the flesh. 

When we undertake to compare the educational results of tele- 
vision and ordinary classroom teaching it is, as usual, the judgments 
of the students which are the most difficult to evaluate. At my own 
university student opinion was slightly in favor of the traditional 
method. Grade curves also slightly favored classroom teaching. But, 
as every one knows, it is almost impossible to assure completely re- 
liable test conditions in this type of comparative study. 

In the present stage of development there is little more we can 
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do than weigh the current advantages against the disadvantages. An 
obvious advantage is the fact that the instructor can observe his 
performance on a monitor set and, what is even more helpful, later 
study his professional behavior on a kinescope recording. That he 
cannot observe his audience while he is performing would seem to 
be a disadvantage. He cannot read the facial expressions of his stu- 
dents as a concurrent guide to his teaching performance. He can’t 
see them looking puzzled—and he can’t hear them laugh at his 
jokes. He can make no pedagogical adaptations on the spot, so to 
speak. He will therefore miss some of the rewards as well as the 
embarrassments of the classroom performer. 

To be sure, some of these limitations are overcome if he is pro- 
vided with a “live” audience. A “participating” audience would also 
make it possible to eliminate one of the most serious disadvantages 
of TV teaching, namely the lack of opportunity for students to ask 
questions and for general give-and-take discussion between students 
and instructor. This give-and-take, of course, would not be possible 
for sections outside the studio—at least not without complete two- 
way television communication, an improvement which is still in the 
experimental stage. 

Whatever the advantages and disadvantages, it seems to me that 
critics should remember that they are not justified in requiring that 
television instruction should be better than but only as good as tra- 
ditional classroom instruction; for the immediate and reasonable 
purpose of the new method is to teach more students with fewer 
instructors. 

And that brings us to the consideration of some undesirable eco- 
nomic and otherwise, consequences, that television teaching may have 
for our profession. In the case of television instruction of multiple- 
section courses, the TV instructor will obviously be replacing one 
or more of his colleagues. The number of those replaced will vary, 
but in universities with large lower-division enrolments, it may be 
considerable. Moreover, if a television instructor makes kinescope 
recordings he may find that he has provided the institution with a 
substitute for himself. He may be in even greater difficulty than the 
professor who, after publishing a textbook for a course which he had 
always given from lecture notes, asked: “Now what am I going to 
talk about in my course?” If the instructor’s kinescope recording is 
an expert one, it may not only be regularly used by his own institu- 
tion but may also be sold or loaned to others. Exchange arrange- 
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ments, like our present library loans, might be established by a num- 
ber of institutions. 

The issue of the moral and legal rights of the producing instructor 
in his personal kinescope recordings has already been raised and is 
arousing warm discussion. Why should a professor not have as much 
right to royalties from a recording as from a textbook? Or as a 
musician has from his records? Someone recently made the remark, 
I don’t know how seriously, that sooner or later replaced professors, 
like replaced firemen on railroads, will have to insist on feather- 
bedding rights and privileges. In partial answer to uneasy professors 
it has been argued that replacement by television will not necessarily 
result in loss of positions by faculty members but only in released 
time, which those affected can use for research or other academic 
purposes. I do not believe this idea is going to appeal to adminis- 
trative and budget officers, for it would obviously defeat the original 
purpose of TV teaching, namely to reduce the need for teaching 
personnel. Whatever the rights and wrongs of all this, it is clear 
that with television as with other forms of automation, serious human 
problems are involved which it will not be easy to solve. 


Another important application of the principles of automation 
in education is represented by the self-teaching machines, for the 
basic scientific analysis and technical development of which Professor 


B. F. Skinner of Harvard University, one of the important contem- 
porary behaviorists, is largely responsible. —The two most important 
pedagogical features of such a machine are, first, that it demands 
active participation of the student in each discrete step of the learn- 
ing process, and secondly, that it gives the student immediate knowl- 
edge of the results of his work. The machine thus not only guides 
the student step by step in the learning process but also exhibits to 
him the mistakes which he makes in course. Furthermore, it permits 
each student to work by himself and at his own learning tempo. 

These machines are designed for use from kindergarten through 
college and can be used for teaching programs ranging from spelling 
to musical theory. Since the core of the subject-matter is taught by 
machine, the teacher is able to devote more time to discussions, dem- 
onstrations and individual problems. Thus, even if the machines 
do not hold the great promise for more efficient learning that is 
claimed for them, they will be extremely useful as labor-saving de- 
vices. Careful study of what these machines can do for us in the 
developing emergency, as well as in our long-range educational 
programs, is clearly indicated. 
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IV 


Television instruction and teaching machines represent novel ad- 
ditions to our instructional program. Recently there has also been 
much talking and writing about possible changes in our present 
curricula and current teaching procedures which would release an 
appreciable amount of teaching time and potential and make it 
available for use in the coming emergency. Advocates of these 
measures consider them to be desirable reforms in themselves and 
long overdue, There is, for example, the proposal to introduce or 
expand independent study plans. It is claimed that by abolishing 
our spoon-feeding practices, we could considerably reduce the time 
now required for classroom instruction and use it to give more courses. 
It is proposed that we adapt to our purposes the European university 
system, in which there is much less emphasis upon teaching by the 
professors and much more emphasis upon learning by the student. 


One specific recommendation that has been made is to hold one 
half or one third as many class meetings as we now do, in which 
case one instructor could direct two or three courses for every one 
that he now teaches without the expenditure of any more time and 
energy. Another proposal is to transform all junior and senior courses, 
or at least all advanced courses, into seminars which will meet once 
a week for discussion and consultation only. I think much can be 
said for changes of this type, but even if they constitute valuable 
reforms or are educationally acceptable in themselves, we must rec- 
ognize that they may involve us in some trouble with our patrons. 
Parents as a class have been conditoned to expect us not only to hold 
classes daily but to compel our students to attend and to use every 
possible means to make them study. No one can say how serious a 
public relations problem this is going to be, but we can be sure that 
some reconditioning of the public, and possibly of trustees and law- 
makers, will be necessary. 

In the area of curricular reform there is the proposal to reduce 
the number of courses which are currently being offered. In the 
opinion of a great many educators, our curricula have grown in 
both depth and breadth by processes which we did not examine criti- 
cally but accepted as “natural” and inevitable. In consequence, we 
are now burdened with inflated curricula, characterized by duplica- 
tion, fractionalization and over-specialization. 

In the case of duplication, it must be recognized that a certain 
amount of overlapping of courses is not only unavoidable but de- 
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sirable. It is obvious that the history of one phase of human life 
cannot be entirely divorced from the history of another. There is 
bound to be considerable duplication between a course in the history 
of American government and the history of any other of our institu- 
tions. Moreover, such duplication helps us to attain an educational 
objective in which we are currently much interested, namely the 
integration of knowledge. Although there is unquestionably some 
unprofitable duplication between courses in different departmental 
areas, the worst examples of duplication are found among courses 
in the same department. Whatever the virtues of the introductory 
course of the survey type may be, its introduction has undoubtedly 
resulted in a considerable amount of overlapping. Here we have a 
good example of a complication resulting from commitment to two 
different and somewhat contradictory educational objectives; for 
survey courses are not merely intended to serve as introductions to 
the further study of subject-matters but also as terminal courses. 


Proliferation of courses in our colleges and universities, and es- 
pecially in universities, is also a natural consequence of the increase 
in the bulk of knowledge, which in some areas seems to be continuing 
at a steadily increasing tempo. Recently I had occasion to pick up 
a contemporary textbook in general physics. It would be no exag- 
geration to say that the amount of material in this book was between 


two and three times that of the textbook which I used in my under- 
graduate days. Although physics is somewhat exceptional in this 
respect, the contrast is almost equally striking in several other fields. 
This expansion in subject-matter has made necessary a considerable 
increase in the number of courses offered on the intermediate and 
advanced levels of study, either by the addition of courses in new 
sub-areas or by the “splitting” of existing courses. 


The increase in number of courses has had another cause, and one 
which seems somewhat extraneous and therefore less justifiable, 
namely the urgent desire of young members of the faculty to be given 
the opportunity to offer an intermediate or advanced course in “their 
specialties.” In the case of young Ph.D.’s recently released from 
graduate school, this specialty is usually the subject or the area of 
the doctoral dissentation. It is only natural that budding and am- 
bitious young scholars should wish to make early use of the unique 
knowledge which it cost them so much time and energy to acquire. 
Heads of departments and deans are often under great pressure to 
permit this expansion; in the case of prospective additions to the 
faculty, discussion of this matter is often an important part of the 
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negotiations. The failure to keep this kind of expansion within 
proper limits has resulted in over-specialization and is one of the 
causes of the current inflation of some of our curricula. 


The correction of unnecessary duplication and fractionalization and 
over-specialization in our present course offerings will help us to 
meet the problems of the coming increase in enrolment. This will 
not be a simple task, for we must carefully avoid applying remedies 
which will do more harm in the long run than the ills they are 
intended to cure. Elimination of unnecessary duplication ought not 
to be too difficult. Meeting the problem of the increase in the amount 
of knowledge is a different matter. First of all, our departmental 
staffs will need to examine the subject-matter in their fields and de- 
termine what is so basic that it should not be omitted. Since the 
issue here is not what is basic and what is not basic, but what is 
more or most basic, decisions lie in the realm of relative and not 
absolute values. Intermediate as well as introductory courses will 
need to be revised. Compromises between competing vested interests 
and personal convictions (usually referred to in faculty meetings as 
“principles”) will be necessary. 


Adjustments will also be necessary when it comes time for the 
critical examination and evaluation of intermediate and advanced 
courses in order to eliminate over-specialization. We may have to 


conclude, as have some of our colleagues in the professional schools, 
that we must leave more knowledge for the student to acquire after 
he has entered his profession or vocation. It is encouraging to know 
that, in some large universities, departments have already made such 
studies as I have indicated. I know of one history department in which 
the staff has voluntarily eliminated eleven courses and I have heard 
reports of other departments where the advisability of such retrench- 
ment is under consideration. In connection with all this, it may be 
well to remember that such retrenchment is not simply an emergency 
economy measure but is justified per se. One more thing needs to 
be said, and that with some emphasis: the responsibility for the con- 
sideration and decision in these matters should be vested in the 
faculty. 

Finally I should like to call attention to the fact that raising ad- 
mission standards as well as performance requirements for remaining 
in college are other measures by means of which we can help meet 
the problem of the coming increases in enrolment. More and more 
institutions are using these means. Those colleges and universities 
which fail to do this may eventually discover that their sister insti- 
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tutions are skimming off the cream of the student population and 
have left them to wrestle with the problem of educating great num- 
bers of average and below-average students. In some states the tax- 
supported universities have shifted the onus of refusing admission 
and of elimination to a system of junior colleges, which are either 
part of the state system of education or are municipal projects. In 
these states, raising standards in the universities has been effected 
without much disturbance or public criticism; in fact, many parents 
have been pleased to be able to keep their young people at home, 
or much nearer home, than would be the case if they had to attend 
the state university. If the increase in junior colleges continues, and 
there is every indication that it will, our universities may eventually 
be transformed into senior-colleges-plus-graduate-schools. 


Even if expansion in the junior college area continues, many of 
our tax-supported colleges and universities will still have to face 
the troublesome problem of standards; for it cannot be denied that 
currently there are many students in attendance at our institutions 
of higher education, and many more to come, whose fitness to be 
there is questionable, at least in the opinion of many educators. I am 
referring both to students who are intellectually incompetent to pursue 
a college course and to those who have no real interest either in ob- 
taining a liberal education or in preparing for a profession. The 


incompetent are not too serious a problem, for they are eliminated 
sooner or later, though there is a growing feeling that in some insti- 
tutions they are not eliminated soon enough and thus represent a 
poor investment of private and public funds. The greater concern 
is about those students who pursue what is known as a “campus 
course,” who are interested in college only as a social experience, 
and who use every means to prevent its premature termination. 


The question as to whether or not these students, and for that 
matter those in the category of the intellectually incompetent, should 
be allowed in college is not a new question, It is, however, daily be- 
coming a more acute issue in view of the frightening increase in the 
cost of public education which the coming increase in enrolment will 
make necessary. This is not an easy question to answer. If an insti- 
tution is wholly supported by tuition and private endowment, the 
decision, at least in so far as the financial question is concerned, is a 
private one. If students at our public institutions completely paid 
their way, one could argue that the decision rests with the parents 
and the students. But in a tax-supported institution the question 
involves the public interest and is more than a financial one. In 
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view of the fact that we live in a democracy, it may be argued that 
the decision rests with the public. If the public is willing to pay 
the price, why should the professors object? Unfortunately, this sim- 
ple solution completely ignores the fact that the public has delegated 
the responsibility for education to the institutions which it has es- 
tablished. I do not think that many educators would be willing to 
assign to the public the responsibility for educational decisions on 
the matters with which we are here concerned. 


But that still leaves the educational institution with the problem 
of facing these issues as matters of public relations. I think it is fair 
to say that, either by default or by conscious choice, the public has 
not in the past been much concerned about the tax-money invested, 
or presumably wasted, on the intellectually incompetent and the 
“campus course” students. But there are signs that the situation is 
changing. In the public press, in public meetings, in legislatures and 
in everyday conversation, there is more and more talk about waste 
in education, with the emphasis on that occurring in tax-supported 
institutions of higher education. Until the public makes up its mind, 
there is nothing faculties and administrators of public colleges and 
universities can do but make their own decisions on these matters— 
and hope that public support for higher standards of admission and 
higher qualifications for continuance in college will veer somewhat 


more positively toward the side of the angels. 


Mention should be made of another proposed solution to this 
problem of educational standards: it has been suggested that, assum- 
ing the ability and the willingness of the public to bear the cost, 
several types of tax-supported institutions of higher education should 
be established, ranging in character from some with very high stand- 
ards to some with standards which would be comparatively low, 
though not so low as to be indefensible. In support of this proposal, 
its proponents suggest that it merely recognizes an existing state of 
affairs and is therefore thoroughly realistic. Suffice it to point out 
that there is considerable difference between recognizing the existence 
of a condition and deliberately setting out to perpetuate it. In view 
of the unwelcome implications of this plan it is not likely that it 
will soon be adopted, at least openly. 

In conclusion of this discussion let me point out first of all that I 
have not undertaken to diagnose the exact character and extent of 
the problem which we are trying to solve, namely what to do about 
the expected dramatic increase in our college population. For one 
thing, I am not at all sure that this increase will be as great as is 
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predicted. Certainly, the increase in enrolment during the last few 
years has been somewhat less than our statisticians predicted, More- 
over, it is possible that the general situation will change as a result 
of social and economic and political developments not now foreseen. 
Nor have I undertaken to evaluate the proposals which are being 
made for the solution of the expected enrolment increase; in fact, I 
have done little more than describe these plans. In the case of tele- 
vision and teaching machines, for example, I have not even men- 
tioned an obvious over-all objection to their use, namely that it re- 
sults in an estrangement of instructor and student as human beings, 
with all the consequences that may result from this. Nor have I 
raised the question as to whether these measures will reduce or in- 
crease the undesirable effects of mass production. There was no time 
for this, nor do I feel certain that I am competent to do so. The 
determination of the need for these measures and the critical evalua- 
tion of them must to some extent wait on the conditions which de- 
velop. But on one thing I am clear: that it is high time all professors 
and administrators began seriously and systematically to consider new 
resources and better use of old resources, for if we do not we shall 
find ourselves unprepared when the time for decision comes—and, 
as has happened before in the history of education, have unwise and 
unwelcome adaptations and compromises forced upon us. 





Editorial 


The small college has many virtues—not necessarily as many as are 
claimed for it in promotional speeches—but it labors under two 
major disadvantages. 


First, the homogeneity that often goes with smallness tends to 
frustrate an important benefit of higher education—the opportunity 
of intellectual intercourse among students who differ widely in their 
social backgrounds, personal interests, philosophic beliefs and pro- 
fessional aspirations. This broadening experience is not only a 
personal asset but a social necessity. Both the current (though, we 
may hope, temporary) sharpening of ideological conflict and the 
progressive divergence of what C. P. Snow has called “the two cul- 
tures” render more imperative than ever the re-establishment of 
sympathetic understanding among educated people in general. And 
if the spark has not been struck in the college years, this spirit 
will not easily be kindled later on. 


The second disadvantage of the small college is at least equally 
serious. An institution of higher education, unless words have 
changed their meaning, must combine research—the pursuit of 
knowledge—with teaching—the dissemination of knowledge. In the 
blunt words of a penetrating critic of higher education in England, 
“a university without research would be nothing but a super-secondary 
school.” The hallmark of educated persons—not merely those who 
make a career of research—is to be seekers after truth. The fostering 
of this attitude is the prime purpose of higher education, but a 
purpose that is difficult to attain where teachers themselves lack the 
means and incentives to scholarship. This is a hard saying for a 
purely undergraduate college whose students are numbered in the 
hundreds, whose faculty may not reach three figures (in number— 
or five figures in pay) and whose income is barely sufficient to keep 
the place going at all, let alone furnish the laboratory and library 
facilities needed for present-day research. But the issue has to be 
faced by any college that is not content to be, openly or covertly, 
“a super-secondary school.” 





Need we add that the problem will not yield to the formula, 
beloved of fund raisers, that “there is nothing wrong that money 
won't cure”? But it has its economic aspects. Second only to the 
importance of doing a good job is the desirability of doing it effi- 
ciently. If, as it must, higher education is to claim a substantially 
greater share of our national wealth, taxpayers and voluntary donors 
alike are entitled to demand that their money be well spent. Many 
of our colleges could hardly pass an efficiency test: they may be able 
to do better economically as well as academically through cooper- 
ation. 


Perhaps the most successful attempt to marry the intimacy and 
solidarity of the small college with the catholicity and scholarship 
of a university is the collegiate system developed at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where the colleges are social and residential units within the 
university and, at the same time, share the teaching function (but 
not the degree-granting function) with the university. Modified 
forms of this system have been adopted by a few American universities, 
and an analogue exists in the Claremont group of colleges, although 
the component members retain their legal independence and grant 
their own degrees. But such solutions are beyond the reach of all 
but a tiny fraction of American colleges. The present members of the 
Claremont group, after all, are closer together on the map than 
Christ Church and Lady Margaret at Oxford or Girton and Downing 
at Cambridge. Cooperation among American colleges must for the 
most part mean cooperation among widely scattered partners. 


Nevertheless, the last few years have seen a remarkable crop of 
courageous experiments in intercollegiate cooperation. Articles in 
this issue of Liberal Education describe two quite different ventures: 
a joint program of non-Western studies undertaken by two liberal 
arts colleges, and a kind of league of ten colleges, banded together 
for both academic and administrative purposes, as they were first 
united in an athletic conference. Different again—and no longer 
news—are the Hill Area Study Program of four colleges in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, the Richmond Area University Center in Virginia and 
the New College Plan sponsored by four institutions in Massachusetts. 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest is now closely paralled by the 
Great Lakes College Association, composed of twelve members of the 
Association of American Colleges: DePauw, Earlham and Wabash 
in Indiana; Albion, Hope and Kalamazoo in Michigan; Antioch, 
Denison, Kenyon, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan and Wooster in Ohio. 
The University Center of the Finger Lakes is a joint undertaking of 
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three liberal arts colleges in central New York State—Alfred, Elmira, 
and Hobart and William Smith—with a community college and a 
state teachers college (in Pennsylvania). And who knows but what 
the University of the Seven Seas, conceived by a group of Californian 
educators and businessmen as a floating campus for upper-class and 
graduate students, and already more than a pipe dream, may fore- 
shadow new and original forms of intercollegiate enterprise? 

Be that as it may, the Executive Director of this Association was 
surely right when he said, five years ago, that “the way of progress 
is the way of cooperation, never the way of division.” Time has 
added prophetic force to his words, for no development in higher 
education offers greater promise of enabling American colleges to 
fulfill their proper role. 





Among The Colleges 


Anderson College has received from Lilly Endowment, Inc, a grant 
of $25,000 for the purchase of books, journals and other materials 
for the Charles E. Wilson Library. The grant was approved as a 
result of a survey of the library conducted by the college last year, 
in the report of which it was recommended that during the next five 
years purchases of a minimum of 30,000 books be made. 


Brooklyn College has received from Marvin Kratter, Brooklyn real- 
estate man and a 1937 alumnus, a grant of $100,000 in stock for five 
annual scholarships. Two of the scholarships, to be named after the 
donor and his wife and ranging from $750 to $1000, will be awarded 
to a man and a woman who are full-time undergraduate students 
of good academic standing and character, who are residents of 
Brooklyn and who need financial support. Two others, the Ella and 
Louis Kratter Scholarships (in honor of Mr. Kratter’s parents), each 
amounting to $1000, will go annually to members of the graduating 
class who plan to pursue full-time graduate study and who have 
distinguished themselves scholastically. The fifth scholarship (of a 
maximum value of $2500), in honor of the college president, Dr. 
Harry D. Gideonse, will be used to help a student spend his junior 
year in study abroad. 


Bucknell University has been bequeathed more than $4,000,000 by 
Mrs. Ellen Clarke Bertrand of New York City, a trustee and long-time 
benefactress of the university. The bulk of the estate was designated 
by Mrs. Bertrand as endowment for the maintenance and operation 
of the Ellen Clarke Bertrand Library, which was completed in 1951 
and of which she was the principal donor. 


Carleton College started this fall a new three-course, three-term pro- 
gram designed to give greater freedom and flexibility to students. 
Under this system students take three courses during three ten-week 
terms, instead of the former two semesters with an average of five 
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courses of from twelve to eighteen credit-hours per semester. The 
new plan will give a more natural rhythm to the academic year, as 
there is no interruption of any of the terms for a long holiday. The 
first term will end just before Christmas, the second term will end 
late in March and the third term will begin directly after a ten-day 
spring holiday. The basic unit of college work will be changed from 
credit-hours to term courses, and students will meet graduation re- 
quirements with a total of 35 term courses instead of 120 hours 
under the semester system. As the student will take three rather 
than five courses at one time, he will have an opportunity to do more 
significant work. At the same time, class periods have been lengthened 
from fifty minutes to seventy minutes, and a teacher may choose to 
take only a portion of that time for classroom work, leaving the 
remainder to the students for individual projects or independent 
study. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology has established the William H. 
and Frances S. Ryan Award for Meritorious Teaching with a gift of 
$10,000 received for this purpose from Mr. and Mrs. William H. Ryan 
of Sacramento, California. Mr. Ryan is president of Tulare Firestone, 
Inc. and an alumnus of Carnegie Tech. The award, in the form of 
a certificate and a $200 honorarium, will be given annually to a 
faculty member in the undergraduate division for excellence of 
teaching. 


Columbia University has received on loan from Dr. Arthur M. 
Sackler of New York a collection of ancient Chinese jade and bronze 
objects and Central and Western Asian bronzes. The collection will 
remain indefinitely at the university for use in a new program of 
historical research. 


Dartmouth College is inaugurating this fall a new faculty fellowship 
program which will allow a number of its teaching faculty to devote 
a full year to research or other scholarly and creative activities. Under 
the program, fellowship recipients will receive their full regular 
compensation and a grant of up to $2500 for travel and other expenses 
related to their work. The number of fellowships may go up to ten 
a year after the program has been sufficiently tested. These fellow- 
ships (financed in the initial stage by a $100,000 fund established 
by the Dartmouth trustees) will supplement the regular sabbatical 
leave program. 





Duke University will receive from the Duke Endowment a grant of 
$1,000,000, to be matched by another $1,000,000 to be raised by the 
university itself, for increasing faculty salaries over a two-year period. 
The grant is being made in the hope that it will encourage other 
organizations and individuals to give financial support to colleges 
and universities in the South for the raising of faculty salaries, which 
are considerably below those in other regions. Duke Endowment has 
given another $1,000,000 to start a fund for a $4,500,000 addition to 
the university library, which is already the largest in the South and 
the fourteenth largest in the country. 


Florida Presbyterian College has received a $219,000 bequest from 
the late Mrs. E. Earl Elliott of St. Petersburg, widow of a prominent 
oral surgeon of Rochester, N. Y., and a $100,000 matching grant 
which an anonymous foundation had previously offered on condition 
that the college provide $200,000. The grant is to be used for con- 
struction of classrooms before April 1962. 


Goddard College has become the owner of a 100-acre resort property 
in Portland, Ontario, on Rideau Lake, some sixty miles south of 
Ottawa. The donor is Canadian-born Harry E. Houghton of Chicago, 
who requested that the resort—including a “Swiss chalet,” guest 
house, golf course, boat house and various other buildings—be used 
as a Canadian center for the Goddard College Division of Adult 
Education, which works closely with the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education and the Canadian Citizenship Council in running 
Goddard’s annual management seminar in Canadian-United States 
studies for businessmen from both sides of the border. 


Hillsdale College has established a “family scholarship” program as 
an incentive to parents with more than one child interested in 
attending the college. Under the plan, any student whose brother 
or sister previously entered the college will receive a scholarship of 
fifty dollars per semester as long as he and his sibling remain in 
the college at the same time. 


Hofstra College initiated this fall a special evening program for high 
school graduates who, for financial reasons, have to seek employment 
rather than pursue college study. Students attend classes two evenings 
a week and Saturday mornings during the regular fall and spring 
semesters and one summer session each year, and will be able to 
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obtain a college degree in six years. For their first two years their 
courses will be separate from those for the older evening students; 
after the completion of two years’ work, they will be permitted to 
specialize and work toward a bachelor’s degree in arts, science, 
business administration or education. 


Immaculate Heart College presented in Los Angeles last January, 
under the direction of Robert Speaight, a performance of King Lear 
which received so much praise from local newspapers that the college 
subsequently released a 48-minute long-playing record as an aid to 
English and drama teachers, as well as a collection piece. 


Lafayette College will offer a more flexible arts and sciences cur- 
riculum to freshmen A.B. students entering in September 1962. 
Heretofore students have had to elect either an arts or a science 
option, with specified prerequisite courses for two years and a major 
field and area of concentration in which to complete requirements 
for the last two years. Under the new program a wide range of courses 
will be offered, enabling students to enroll in elective courses in their 
sophomore year and thus to spread basic requirements over a three- 
year instead of a two-year period. They will also be permitted to 
start working toward a major field in their sophomore year. At the 


same time, non-science students will be required to take more course 
work in the sciences, and their counterparts to take more work in 
the humanities. Any required course—except the two-year basic 
course in military science or physical education—may be bypassed by 
achieving a suitable grade on an advanced placement examination 
before registering for the course. 


Lehigh University received last November as a bequest from the late 
Mrs. Marion Brown Grace of Bethlehem—widow of Eugene Gifford 
Grace, a Lehigh alumnus and for 32 consecutive years president of 
its board of trustees—a collection of nineteen paintings by Corot, 
Daubigny, Goya, Hobbema, Reynolds, Romney, van Ruysdael and 
other English, Dutch, French, Spanish and American masters from the 
seventeenth century to the late nineteenth century. 


Long Island University benefited from the Irish Sweepstake when it 
received $10,000 out of $140,000 won by Frank Cohen of Bayside, 
Queens, the father of a freshman student. Mr. Cohen, who sold a 
book of sweepstake tickets last fall and received a free ticket on the 
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winning horse, donated the money as an initial gift for the establish- 
ment of the Lieutenant Allan I. Klein Memorial Scholarship (in 
memory of his brother-in-law, killed in World War II), and stipulated 
that the scholarship be used, without restriction as to race, color or 
creed, to assist students of high moral character and good potential, 
with a record of service to their school and community. 


McPherson College will participate with the five other Church ot 
the Brethren colleges (Bridgewater, Elizabethtown, Juniata, La Verne, 
and Manchester) in a cooperative program of undergraduate study 
abroad, to be initiated in July 1962. Up to 25 students annually 
from these colleges will spend their junior year in a university center 
in Germany, where both German and American professors will teach 
them. The Committee on Higher Education of the Church of the 
Brethren has proposed German language and literature, European 
history, music, art, philosophy, religion, international relations and 
economics as suitable courses, but independent study projects will be 
encouraged. Students will, whenever possible, live in the homes 
of German families. The Committee on Higher Education believes 
that overseas study will bring about a more rapid development of 
self-reliance and maturity than occurs on most American campuses, 
a furthering of world understanding and a strengthening of ecumen- 
ical ties within the Christian church. 


Michigan State University will help to fill the acute need for Chinese 
linguists with its new program of courses in Chinese language and 
literature, which will enable students to take a full undergraduate 
program in Chinese. The first courses in elementary Chinese stress 
oral fluency and ready understanding; in the second term students 
start reading and writing; in the third they study basic Chinese 
sentence structure. The entire class periods are conducted in Chinese 
as soon as the students’ vocabulary is adequate. The second year is 
devoted to reading of literary masterpieces, with some grammatical 
analysis and further practice in the language, and in the third year 
the students read special material prepared from newspapers, writings 
of philosophers, historians and poets, essays, short stories and plays. 


Norwich University instituted this fall a new elective five-year under- 
graduate program, resulting in simultaneous granting of a bachelor 
of science and a bachelor of arts degree. Although aimed primarily 
at engineering majors, the program is also open to science and bus- 
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iness administration majors. The program was developed because 
of a growing demand by business and industry for technically trained 
men with a broader cultural background. 


Oberlin College has been awarded by the trustees of the Bureau of 
University Travel funds amounting to $5,000 annually for the next 
three years for educational travel outside the United States by Oberlin 
faculty members. 


Queens College, New York, dedicated last March its $5,000,000 center 
for music and speech, which includes a 500-seat theatre, an outdoor 
amphitheatre, wings for music and speech, a speech and hearing clinic 
and facilities for radio and television production. The center is 
named for the late Justice Charles S. Colden of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York. 


Queens College, North Carolina, has received an initial gift of $20,000 
for the establishment of the Joe and Emily Lowe collection of books 
from Mr. Lowe, a New York executive in the food manufacturing 
industry, and Mrs. Lowe, who is an internationally known artist. 


Randolph-Macon College has a new $500,000 Walter Hines Page 
library, which will hold 90,000 volumes and which replaces the 
original library built in 1923 as a gift of the Carnegie Corporation 
in honor of Mr. Page, a 1876 alumnus of the college, distinguished 
statesman and journalist. 


Sarah Lawrence College, this fall, opened its special alumnae courses 
to former students of other colleges. Women who attended liberal 
arts colleges for at least one year but left before receiving the bache- 
lor’s degree can earn five points of college credit for each of these 
courses. While former Sarah Lawrence students may apply the credits 
toward a degree at the college, the non-alumnae will be regarded as 
non-matriculated students but may find their own former colleges 
willing to accept the credits they earn as counting towards the 
bachelor’s degree. 


Stephens College is conducting a unique experiment, the Stephens 
College House Plan, with the support of a three-year grant of $160,300 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Begun in Sep- 
tember 1960, the plan involves 100 first-year students who live in one 
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residence hall and take the same five courses (Communication, Con- 
temporary Social Issues, Beginning Psychology, General Humanities, 
and tele-course Ideas and Living Today) from a team of five faculty 
members, one of whom is the residence hall counselor. The aim of 
the experiment is to create an atmosphere encouraging greater indi- 
vidual initiative and self-teaching by students. 


University of Chicago has received a grant of $63,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York to support three special kinds of 
activities in the program of undergraduate education in non-Western 
civilizations: teaching internships, publication of course materials, 
and exhibition of the “sights and sounds” of a civilization. 


University of Cincinnati received last spring a $3,000,000 trust fund 
from the late Mrs, Louise Taft Semple, wife of William T. Semple, 
professor emeritus of classics at the university, and daughter of the 
late Charles Phelps Taft, publisher of the Cincinnati Times-Star, 
for promoting the study of the classics. The classics department is 
already internationally known, especially for its archaeological ex- 
cavations in Greece and the Troad. 


University of Michigan has received from the Ford Foundation a five- 
year grant of $273,000 for a statewide program to attract and train 
more college teachers. The main purpose of the program, which was 
jointly developed by the director of the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, the dean of the college of literature, science and 
arts, and the dean of the graduate school, is to identify potential 
college teachers among highly qualified college undergraduates and 
help them to plan an integrated program of study for their junior 
and senior years and the first year of graduate work. 


University of Nevada’s Desert Research Institute has been granted 
$175,000 by the Max C. Fleischmann Foundation of Nevada for the 
construction and equipment of a new atmospherium-planetarium, 
which will be used for academic instruction as well as for the educa- 
tion of the general public. The atmospherium, which will display 
cloud motions and weather phenomena, will be the first of its kind. 
By using time-lapse photography which is then speeded up, a whole 
day’s weather can be viewed in a matter of minutes or seconds in 
the “heavenly motion picture theatre.” 
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University of Texas, Huston-Tillotson College and St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity have been linked by a microwave network for classroom 
instruction by television since last February, when students at all 
three institutions started courses in “The Great Plains” and “Intro- 
duction to Psychology.” The network is scheduled for extension to 
eight other colleges and universities in Texas—at San Antonio, San 
Marcos, Sequin, and Georgetown—and other courses will be added. 
The University of Texas has a contract with the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion for construction and operation of the microwave network. 
Participating institutions have made contributions and the Ford 
Foundation is financing instructional costs. 


University of Virginia has been given by the Ellen Bayard Weedon 
Foundation a 10,000-volume collection of Chinese classics which 
formed the personal library of the Chinese scholar and teacher, Ma 
Kiam, who died in 1959. On the strength of this gift, the Library 
of Congress transferred some 3,000 Chinese volumes, of which it had 
duplicates, to the university library. 


Wilberforce University has received from the Leonard C, Hanna, Jr. 
Fund of Cleveland, Ohio, an unrestricted gift of $25,000, which will 
be used for the development fund. The goal for the fund is $100,000 
and the university will try to match the gift, while the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with which the university is affiliated, 
will launch a membership drive for another $25,000. 


Yale University has received from the estate of the late Niel Gray, Jr., 
of Oswego, New York, an alumnus of the class of 1890, a bequest of 
$1,000,000 to be used to stimulate a greater command of English in 
reading and writing among undergraduates and to establish a new 
professorship in rheotoric. One of the plans of the university is to 
create a “resident writer” program, under which outstanding creative 
writers will be in residence on campus to meet and work with under- 
graduates. 


Yeshiva University received last June from Max Stern, president of 
the Hartz Mountain Products Corporation and a trustee of Yeshiva, 
a gift of $1,000,000 which will be used for the university’s $25,000,000 
midtown development program. In total, Mr. Stern has contributed 
$2,500,000 to Yeshiva since he was elected a trustee in 1941. 





New College Presidents 


American University of Beirut, Lebanon ... 
Annhurst College, Putnam, Connecticut .. . 


Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 
Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa . 
Cascade College, Portland, Oregon . 


College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Montana 


College of St. Scholastica, 

Duluth, Minnesota 
Delaware State College, Dover, Delaware 
Eastern Baptist College, 

St. Davids, Pennsylvania 
Gettysburg College, 

Gettsyburg, Pennsylvania . 

Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, 

Owensboro, Kentucky .... 
Lincoln University, 

Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 
Memphis State University, 

Memphis, ‘Tennessee 


Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pennsylvania —s 


Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Pan American College, Edinburg, Texas re 


Philander Smith College, 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 
Southwestern University, 

Georgetown, Texas 
The Principia, Elsah, Illinois 
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Norman Burns 


.Mother Claire Helen 


Robert F. Cooper 
T. W. Van Arsdale, Jr. 


.. Wendell Q. Halverson 


Thomas A. Leupp 
Sister Rita 


Sister Ann Edward 


_Luna I. Mishoe 


Thomas B. McDormand 


Carl A. Hanson 
Randle Elliott 


Harold P. Hamilton 


Marvin Wachman 


.. Joseph J. Copeland 


. .Cecil C, Humphreys 
.Mother M. Loretta 


.. James R. Scales 
. Ralph Schilling 


Roosevelt D. Crockett 
Hallie G. Gantz 


.Richard H. Heindel 


Durwood Fleming 
David K. Andrews 





Tougaloo Southern Christian College, 
Tougaloo, Mississippi 


University of Houston, Houston, Texas 


University of Oregon, Portland, Oregon 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas .... 
Wagner College, Staten Island, New York 
William Marsh Rice University, 

Houston, Texas 


A. D. Beittel 


Philip G. Hoffman 
Arthur S. Flemming 


.. Joseph R. Smiley 


Arthur O. Davidson 


.. Kenneth S. Pitzer 





Our Contributors 


Jackson H. Bailey 


a graduate of Earlham College, the University of Wis- 
consin and Harvard University, is assistant professor 
of history and director at Earlham of the Earlham- 
Antioch program in non-Western studies, 


Paul H. Davis 


former business executive and educational adminis- 
trator, is a consultant in institutional finance and 
public relations. 


Walter Crosby Eells 


teacher, author and administrator in the course of a 
long working life, has ranged over the gamut of 
American education and seen something of higher 
education overseas. 


Catharine K. Firman 


a graduate of Skidmore College and Claremont Grad 
uate School, has been both teacher. and journalist 
and is now a working mother and curator of the 
William W. Clary Oxford Collection in the Honnold 
Library at Claremont. 


Ernest G. Griffin 


an alumnus of Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, England, a 
former British civil servant and a graduate of Colum- 
bia University, has taught at Columbia since 1953 
and has just become associate professor of English at 
the American University at Cairo. 





Franklyn A. Johnson 


president and professor of government at Jacksonville 
University, is the author of One More Hill and 
Defense By Committee as well as articles in encyclo- 
pedias and professional journals. 


David L. McKenna 


visiting assistant professor at the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education at the University of Michigan, 
was formerly dean of Spring Arbor College and as- 
sistant professor of higher education at the Ohio 
State University. 


George W, Morgan 
born in Vienna and educated in Austria, Canada 
and the U.S.A., is a graduate of McGill and Cornell 
Universities, has had practical experience in industry 
and is now professor of applied mathematics at Brown 
University. 


Blair Stewart 


has had a lifetime of academic and practical experi- 
ence as an economist and was dean of the college of 
arts and sciences at Oberlin College before becoming 
president of the Associated Colleges of the Midwest. 


Marten ten Hoor 
of Dutch birth, American upbringing and _ inter- 
national experience, was until his recent retirement 
professor of philosophy and dean of the college of 
arts and sciences at the University of Alabama. 


Sister M. Noel Walter, O.S.B. 


a member of the Benedictine order and a graduate 
of Mount St. Scholastica College and the Catholic 
University of America, has taught in both elementary 
and secondary schools and is now placement officer 
and associate professor of education at Mount St. 
Scholastica. 





Over 
54 years 


experience 


in developing, 
organizing and directing 
fund-raising 

campaigns 

for colleges 

and universities 


Pre-campaign consultations arranged 
at no cost or obligation 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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Important new 
HARPER 
books for educators 








CAMPUS USA: Portraits of American Colleges 
in Action 

by Davip BoroFF, New York University 

An unconventional, wide-ranging view of the institutional person- 

alities—the organic reality—of ten representative American col- 

leges by a writer and social scientist who characterizes campus 

life, observing the distinctive style of each college. The book 


points up the information vital to selecting a college; a critical 
choice in the author’s opinion, as the training is for keeps. $4.50 


WORK-STUDY COLLEGE PROGRAMS: Ap- 
praisal and Report of the Study of Coopera- 
tive Education 


by JAMES W. WILSON, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, and 
EDWARD H. Lyons, University of Detroit 


More than 60 four-year colleges, many technical institutions, and 
various graduate programs now include systematic work experi- 
ence in their curricula. Here, the major aspects of this combined 
work-and-study technique in professional schools and in liberal 
arts colleges are appraised, and the outcomes of these programs 
are compared with those of a traditional curriculum. Based on 
the findings of a two-year study under the auspices of the Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation and directed by Ralph W. Tyler. $3.50 


FREEING INTELLIGENCE THROUGH 
TEACHING: A Dialectic of the Rational 
and the Personal 


by GARDNER Murpuy, Research Director, 
Menninger Foundation 


This Fourth John Dewey Society Lecture presents the view that 
education is a matter of passion and that the quest for meaning 
must take into account the learner’s inner life of impulse, effect, 
and the unconscious; effective teaching must comprehend the com- 
plementary nature of the rational and the personal. $2.95 
The John Dewey Society Lectures: I, THE CLIMATE OF 
LEARNING by Orpway Teap; II, JOHN DEWEY’S CHAL- 
LENGE TO EDUCATION by Oscar HANDLIN; III, MORE 
RESOURCES FOR EDUCATION by Seymour E. Harris. 


Coming 


DILEMMAS OF YOUTH: In America Today, by R. ‘M. 
MacIVER, Editor, a publication of the Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies, $3.00 (November 8) 


THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN: A New Philosophy and Pro- 


gram in Elementary Education, by GEORGE D. STODDARD, 
$4.00 (October 25) 


at your bookstore or from Department 32 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 














Directories of Higher Education 


American Universities and Colleges 
8th Edition, 1960. $13.00 


American Junior Colleges 
Sth Edition, 1960. $9.00 


International Handbook of Universities 
1st Edition, 1959. $6.00 


Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 


1960 Edition. $13.00 


A Guide to Graduate Study: 
Program Leading to the Ph.D. Degree 


2nd Edition, 1960. $6.00 


Publications of the Association of 
American Colleges 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1961-62 
1960. $3.00 


Send for catalog, more information, or order from 
Dept. A 
American Council on Education 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Over 50 years of specialized 
placement in colleges and 
universities throughout the 


country 
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Edward M. Carter 
Director 


215 Columbia Mutual Tower 


Memphis 3, Tennessee 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Planning and Design 
Consultants 


FOOD SERVICE FACILITIES 
Cafeterias, Snackbars, Banquet and Private 
Dining Facilities are KWA specialties. 


COLLEGE UNION BUILDINGS 
Programming, Planning and Design; Color 
Studies and Interior Decoration — Services 
from initial concept to completion. 


RESIDENCE HALLS 
Consultation, Design and Color Studies; 
Prototype Rooms, Public Space Planning 
— Specifications and Plans of Furnishings. 


COLLEGE BOOKSTORES 
Planning, Design and Detailing. KWA is 
concerned with problems of Merchandising 
and Graphics as well as over-all appearance. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
KWA has had unique experience in the lay- 
out, Planning and Styling of a wide variety 
of administrative offices. 


Ken White Associates have planned facilities for more than 
one hundred and ninety colleges and universities. We will be 
pleased to submit, without obligation, proposals for services 
and project estimates on any of the above. Our quarterly news- 
letter, Advance, is of particular interest to persons responsible 
for college facilities. To receive copies, write to us. We'll be 
happy to add your name to our mailing list. 


Sra 


KEN WHITE 
ASSOCKATES 


13 Madison Avenue Westwood, N. J. 























WHY A MONTHLY PAYMENT TUITION PLAN IS VITAL 
FOR YOUR STUDENTS... AND THEIR PARENTS 


Q. Can you enhance parent good will for your college in spite 
of necessary tuition increases? 


A. Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to 
higher education costs. Point out that tuition, like other 
necessities of modern life, can be paid monthly out of 
income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


A. 23 years of specialized experience have produced the 
pioneer plan accepted nationally as the best for school 
and parent. 


Q. What are the major advantages to the college offering The 
Tuition Plan? 


A. (1) Your college is fully paid at the start of each term. 

(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the college: 
colleges need not refund in event parent defaults on con- 
tract. 
(3) Colleges bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, 
forms, postage are all provided. In fact, the college saves 
money: administration, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and 
collection costs are eliminated. 


Q. What if parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan as a valuable asset to 
your fee structure. You will find that you gain good will by offering 
parents a way to smooth out this time of heavy financial obligation. 
We shall be pleased to send a complete descriptive brochure upon 
request. 


One Park Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


Hic THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 





Kaising money 
isnt Kid Stuff 


Raising money today is harder 
than ever before. There’s not a 
person you know who hasn’t been 
approached by committees, bom- 
barded through the mails or tagged 
on the streets. So just remember 
when your School, College or Uni- 
versity sets out to raise funds it’s 
easier and easier for people you 
ask for money to say “No.” 

That’s why so many Educational 
Institutions have turned over the 
ever-present problem of organ- 


izing fund-raising appeals to the 
American City Bureau. Since 1913 
our experienced staff has been the 
guiding and driving force in more 
than 3,600 campaigns. 

Would you like to know how this 
experience can help your School 
raise the money you need? Just 
call or write our nearest office. 
Without cost to you, we'll make 
a study of your special problems 
and prepare an individual plan to 
meet them. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 


Professional Fund-Raising Counsel for Almost Half-a-Century 


Chicogo 1, 111. New York 16, N.Y. 


Atlante 9, Ga. 
3520 Prudentiol Plora 386 Pork Avenve South 1375 Peachtree St. Bldg. 1202 Prudential Bidg. 


Houston 25, Texas Secramento 25, Calif. 


451 Parkfoir Drive 


Founding Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 








Craftsmanship A REMINDER 


in Jewelry and Awards 


To retired college and univer- 
The skilled hands of sity professors and to professors 


a CS Se ye who will retire in 1961: 
guarantee of finest quality and 


penny St Sons Register Now With The 
insignia, awards and paper 


products. RETIRED PROFESSORS REGISTRY 
Service Pins 
Medals and Trophies 
Ceramics 
College and High School 
Rings 
Engraved Paper Products Association of American Colleges 


AND THE 


American Association of 
ATTLEBORO, srr 9 peo University Professors 


Announcing: 
“Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the Schools” 


Contains 8 articles which originally appeared in the PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE JouRNAL, plus a foreword by the Director of the Natioral In- 
stitute of Mental Health, R. H. Felix, who writes: 


1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


A joint project of the 














“I am particularly pleased to contribute the foreword to this impres- 
sive collection of articles on mental health in education. The pro- 
grams described are a sampling of the creative work being done in 
this field and represent a timely contribution to a rapidly expanding 
area of mental health practice.” 


In addition to introductory and summary articles by Joseph Samler, 
Editor of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, the 68-page publica- 
tion contains articles by Bernard Peck and Daniel A. Prescott, Ralph H. 
Ojemann, William E. Hall, Clark Moustakas, John R. Seeley, and 
Barbara Biber. 


Now Available 


Single copies $1.00; order of 10 or more copies, 10 per cent discount 
plus postage. Address orders to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON 9, D.C. 








raising funds? 





ea TALK TO THE MEN OF 


CUMERFORD 


THE CUMERFORD CREDO | 








Our service is available only to those clients whose 
ideals we approve and respect. 
In advance of commitment, our clients shall have the 


opportunity to evaluate the experience and approve the 
moral character of our personnel. 


Relations with our clients must be conducted 
according to strict, professional ethics. 


Public relations programs must be of highest quality and must 
be conducted with mature judgment and discretion. 


All fund-raising and public relations campaigns will 
be conducted on a pre-determined, flat fee basis. 


Our service must result in an informed constituency, good wili 
for the client and attainment of the financial goal. 


THE CUMERFORD CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 912 BALTIMORE AVENUE 

TEL. BAitimore 1-4686, KANSAS CITY 5, MO., WRITE CLIENT SERVICES DEPT. L 
Fund-raising and institutional public relations consultants 

. «+ complete services for non-profit institutions since 1949. 
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COVERAGE 


PI RAK Sf a 


Here’s a plan for helping your faculty and staff to afford realistic protection 
against the smashing financial impact of big medical bills. 

TIAA’s Group Major Medical Expense insurance can pick up where 
existing “base plans” such as Blue Cross and Blue Shield leave off, or it can 
provide the entire medical expense program at a college. 

TIAA’s record of “‘same day”’ service would be hard to duplicate any- 
where, since 98% of all Major Medical benefit payments are mailed out to 
the colleges on the same day the bills are received at TIAA. 

More than 250 educational institutions have already made this new form 
of TIAA protection available to their staff members. 





Colleges, universities, private schools and TIAA 
non-profit research or educational organi- 


zations are eligible, whether or not they TEACHERS INSURANCE 
have a TIAA retirement or insurance AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
program now. Send for full information, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















The original and only company 


specializing in insurance 


for college men... 


represented only by college men... 


selling exclusively to college men. 


THE COLLEGE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


College Square at Central Court South 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








41 Years of Experience 
Adapted to the Needs of Today 


TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


Public relations and 
fund-raising counsel 
to many of America’s 
most distinguished 
universities, colleges 
and private schools 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


Charter Member, American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 











The AAUP American Association 


of 


BULLETIN University Professors 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the American Association of 
University Professors, a professional organization that has 
served the interests of college and university teachers and re- 
search scholars since 1915. The Bulletin contains articles and 
reports of concern to all persons interested in higher educa- 
tion. Current subjects include: academic freedom and tenure; 
economic status of the profession; faculty participation in col- 
lege and university government; government and higher edu- 
cation; faculty-administration relations; professional ethics. 


Circulation 46,000 Subscription: $3.50 a year 


American Association of University Professors 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVE.,N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











Important New Educational Directories 


THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
42nd Edition, 1961 illus., 1280 pp., cloth, $10.00 


The standard guide to the ever-changing private school scene. The 
HANDBOOK provides statistical and descriptive data concerning enrollment, 
tuition, graduate records, facilities and educational emphasis. Completely 
up-to-date, reliable and objective! 


THE GIFTED: EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
Ist Edition, 1961 288 pp., cloth, $4.00 
The first comprehensive survey of public and private school programs 


for the academically talented. Sections on college and university action. 
Order both books from 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Publisher of GuIDE TO JUNIOR COLLEGES 


AND SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 




















